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CHAPTER I. 



IN WHICH WE a 




was coarse weatlier on a certain 
November evening of the year 18... 
— coarse, wretched weather. The 
blustering, biting wind went roar- 
ing through the leafless trees, till it seemed as if 
evil spirits were abroad, combating in the bare 
branches ; the rain clattered down, as if thrown 
from the heavens in buckets-full, and made the 
paths and by-ways almost impassable. Fortunate 
were the individuals who, sitting at home by their 
hearths in the friendly half-light of a glowing 
flre, sheltered by four solid wails, and protected by 
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a substantial roof, could laugh at storm and rain. 
Fortunate even were the dwellers in towns, who, 

obliged to face the rough weather, had at least a 
good pavement below their f egt, and could get some 
slight -shelter from the high houses, that in every 
case broke a little of the wind's force and gave occa- 
sional opportunity for regaining lost breath. 

This sort of weather in the country is frightful. 
There the wind and rain is felt, so to say, at first 
hand, and the roads, that are not paved ones, are 
totally impracticable. No wonder is it, then, that 
under these circumstances not a being is to be seen 
abroad — no respectable one at least — unless it be a 
servant from one or other of the farms only sent 
out by his master, in weather in which it would 
be cruelty to turn a dog out of doors, to fetch 
the doctor for a member of the household suddenly 
taken ill. In such an urgent case, the errand dare 
not be refused, both from the neoessity for having 
some remedy at hand to stop the progress of the 
malady, and to give the sufferer relief. Disre- 
putable folk are occasionally to be seen; such as 
the hardened drunkards who, bad weather or fine, 
spend their evenings at the inn. These worthies 
can be observed tipsily steering their way home- 
wards, swearing at the wind, which they blame as 
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the cause of their riot being able to keep on their 
feet. On their arrival at home, clear and certain 
evidence is given that they and their clothes have 
been in close and affectionate contiguity with the 
muddy roads; perhaps they, even though reluc- 
tantly, have once or twice reclined in the ditch, out 
of which they have with difficulty managed to 
scramble, and the catastrophe has not tended to 
add to either the pleasing or cleanly appearance of 
their garments, faces, and hands. 

We beg our readers to enter with us an inn, situ- 
ated in a lonely spot not far from the Prussian 
boundaries, and from which the sign of the " The Red 
Fox" hangs out. How it ever entered into any- 
one's head to erect a public house where this one is, 
is a riddle to many. The village of Varenberg, to 
whose jurisdiction the inn belongs, is a good half- 
hour's walk distant, and the requirements of the 
few widely-spread peasant dwellings and labourers' 
cottages are certainly too unimportant to assure 
any landlord a subsistence. And if, once in a way, 
a guest does pass in this direction, he is sure to 
turn out a wandering tinker or something in the same 
line, and the class, as a rule, does not spend largely. 
Yet mine host seems a prosperous, well-to-do man ; 
and this fact is of itself sufficient to bring his 
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house into bad odour. He must possess other 
means of adding to his income, for the small piece 
of potato-ground and the tiny garden, behind his 
habitation, can hardly support him. All around the 
district, he is credited with conniving at and assist- 
ing the smugglers, who cheat the law by bring- 
ing goods over the borders at night and untimely 
hours, without paying the demanded tax. Yet no 
one dares utter this opinion or suspicion aloud, 
although not only the settlers in Varenberg and the 
peasants in the neighbourhood of " The Red Fox, '* 
but the mounted policemen as well, are firmly con- 
vinced that the landlord aids the smugglers, if he is 
not one himself. Not a soul would dare say this to 
him, for the watchers on the frontier, in spite of re- 
peated eflforts to surprise him, in spite of numerous 
and unexpected searches through his house, have 
never discovered a single proof of his complicity. 
His guilt thus remains a supposition. 

So let us, on a blustering November evening, 
enter the public-room of the aforesaid inn. The 
apartment presents neither a gay nor an agreeable 
appearance. Its dirty walls, become black with 
th.e combined effects of smoke and tobacco fumes, 
are adorned by eight pictures in brown frames. 
Four of them depict the history of Genoveva, and 
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the remaining four that o£ the prodigal son. All 
are as dirty and smoky as they well can be, but 
still they are distinctly conspicuous by the harsh 
colours of red and yellow that have stood firm, 
even in the midst of smoke and the fumes of 
tobacco. These paintings, with a cracked looking- 
glass, grown so dim that it is scarcely to be recog- 
nised as a looking-glass, make the room not less 
uninviting and sombre than do the dark-brown 
painted ceiling, doors, and windows, the last draped 
with heavy curtains, once green, but now of the 
most doubtful, uncertain colour possible to imagine. 
The whole gives an impression of age and dirt, and 
you involuntarily begin to count how many years 
must have passed since the walls have been white- 
washed, or since a scrubbing-brush has been exer- 
cised on the woodwork. Meanwhile, we have not 
seen everything; we must cast one more glance 
over the furniture, and remark at the same time 
that the floor of this inn parlour looks rather clean, 
and is strown with white sand. Directly opposite 
the high chimney-piece, under which burns an 
excellent fire of turf and faggots, stands the side- 
board, less darkly painted, and on it are full bottles 
and goblets, with many tumblers, as well as a small 
oak-wood barrel, whose copper tap has been scoured 
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till it shines again. The little vat is always kept 
well provided with the nectar of the working class, 
that drink prepared in the distilleries of Schiedam, 
sent everywhere, sometimes smuggled, mercilessly 
adulterated, and called by a witty writer a still 
greater plague than the cholera. And that it is so, 
no one will or can contradict, if he reckons how 
much precious grain that could feed starving human 
beings — could sustain the poor, and relieve the ne- 
cessitous — is changed into a drink that makes many 
a household wretched, turns many a father of a 
family into a beast, is the source and cause of many 
a murder, and, in short, brings the working class, 
more than any other, into a besotted condition, out 
of which great philanthropists and men of enlight- 
ened genius vainly seek a remedy to deliver them. 

The remaining furniture of the room ^consists of a 
homely clock of Friesian make, that, while never by 
chance indicating the average, and still more rarely 
the collect time, yet possesses the right of regulat- 
ing certain bours for the household direction, — 
three small four-legged tables, painted brown, and 
a dozen of these old-fashioned cane-bottomed chairs, 
with high backs and turned arm-rests, by degrees 
becoming a rarity, except in village churches and 
village inns. 
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On one of these chairs, placed close to the hearth, 
a woman is sitting — at the moment the only ra- 
tional, though not the only living thing in the 
apartment, for in addition to her are two animals. 
One is a coal-black, well -conditioned tom-cat, 
capable of scaring the wits out of any ignorant 
peasant who happened to come in his way by night 
at a cross road, for he would undoubtedly believe 
he had seen a witch. And yet the beast has 
nothing of the 9iysteriously evil in him. He is 
a good-tempered creature, hurting no one that does 
not hurt him, the sworn enemy of all the rats and 
mice that dare to show themselves in the "Red 
Fox," and an excellent hunter of the sparrows, 
finches, and thrushes, that are fond of sporting 
their musical talents in the vicinity of the lonely 
inn. He, unfortunately, is endowed with an un- 
conquerable desire for picking and stealing from 
kitchen and larder, and though this sad proclivity 
of his has brought him countless times under the 
lashes of Mother SpiFs tongue and whip, his chas- 
tisements have not succeeded in curing him of his 
baneful habit. When, however, no pilfering of 
sausages, hams, and such like articles give cause 
for breaking the harmony existing between mistress 
and pet, Kees is the former's declared favourite. 
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Much more so than Fidel, the large dog, a harmless 
enough animal to the inmates o£ the house and 
the guests o£ the •" Red Fox," but a dangerous op- 
ponent for all who uninvited or with evil intent 
dare enter the inn. He has the reputation of not 
only being able to bring down his man, but even 
successfully to maintain the contest against two 
antagonists. 

Kees, the cat, sits comfortably blinking at the 
fire, apparently regretting the impossibility of 
catching any game this evening, but still very con- 
tented with the pleasant warmth he enjoys. Fidel 
has his nose resting between his two fore-paws, 
and lies near the hearthstone, quietly dozing. 

And now for some facts concerning Mother 
Triene Spil, the sole rational occupant of the 
room. As I have just given my readers so 
minute a description of the irrational, they will 
expect me to tell them something about the 
thinking being we left sitting before the bright 
fire, in her high-backed cane chair. And it gives 
me great pleasure to do so, more especially as I 
did not bring them into the society of this person 
only to leave them strangers to, and ignorant of her 
external and internal qualities and characteristics. 

Mother Spil is one of those people who possess 
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the peculiar privilege of uniting many different 
properties in their own individual persons. In 
the hostelry she is the working spirit, and yet 
she is, in the fullest sense of the word, its ruler. 
Her real position is that of maidservant, but she 
unites to it those of housekeeper and landlady. 
As the first, she looks after all the duties belong- 
ing to the department of a servant, and once a 
week requires the assistance of a sort of char- 
woman. Els Breek, the wife of a labourer living 
near, who helps her for a trifling sum of money, 
added to a bountiful meal. In her second con- 
dition, that of housekeeper, she knows how to 
wield her sceptre with authority, and the weight 
of it is experienced not only by Els, the char- 
woman, but by Joop, the ostler, and Jaantje, the 
ten-years*-old child of another labourer, who, from 
time to time, does the necessary errands for her in 
the near-lying village, or in the small town not 
very much farther ofi". One of her qualifications 
in this position is that of parsimoniousness, and 
by reason of it the wicked world gives her the 
unenviable title of "Skinflint." Finally, in her 
third capacity, that of landlady, she is irreproach- 
able; for not only does she serve each guest 
promptly, but has a good word for everyone, with 
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some item of gossip not always very choice. These 
recommendations cause her to be much appreciated 
by the habitues of the "Red Fox." The only 
person in the house by whom Triene is rather 
ignored, and who, to all appearance at least, does 
not submit to her yoke, is the owner of the inn, 
Tom Terhorst, as he allows himself to be called. 
Some folks say that this is but an adopted name, 
and that in former times he bore another, and 
moved in an entirely different class of society. 
This much is true, — when Tom, four years before, 
bought the inn for ready money, he took over 
Triene with it. And yet it would surprise you 
to hear the woman,. originally nothing more than 
a domestic servant, familiarly call her master by 
his Christian name, Tom ; only when strangers are 
by does she change' the appellation to Terhorst. 
The familiarity of the servant-maid-housekeeper- 
landlady, however, awakens no astonishment either 
in the dwellers round about, or the guests of the 
house. 

As far as hjer personal appearance is concerned. 
Mother Spil is anything but prepossessing. She 
has seen her fiftieth birthday, and is thus no longer 
a youthful beauty. It is greatly to be doubted if 
she ever was one. Her decidedly bent nose and 
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prominent chin, made more so by the loss of her 
front teeth, her suspicious gray eyes, and her thin, 
bony frame, make her anything but a Venus. 
Hair of an uncertain colour, pushed away untidily 
under a large cap of an extraordinary pattern, 
can hardly be said to improve her. Her face dis- 
closes at once that she is of no easy temperament, 
and a sight of her large-knuckled hands, with 
strength in them to deal blows at which many a 
man would stagger back capitulating, inspires 
respect. It would be advisable, in the unhappy 
event of having to dine or fight with Triene, to 
choose the former, even though neither experience 
at any time could be very much to your taste. 
Her dress is an extraordinary mixture of town 
and village fashions. She wears a skirt just like 
any peasant woman, but cut in a manner entirely 
her own. Around her neck, at least in the cold 
seasons, she has a neckerchief fastened behind. 
This many-coloured shawl is in perfect harmony 
with the gay bows she sports on her cap, about 
which head-dress she is always very particular and 
cleanly, and whose place is only filled in the morn- 
ing by the large cap, so little improving to her 
beauty. Something regarding her character has 
already been said ; it is only necessary to mention 
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that she has a hot temper, which becomes a wrath- 
ful passion at the smallest amioyance that comes 
in her way, and that she is not, above all when 
she is in a rage, very careful in the expressions of 
which she makes use. 

There she sits, then, on her high-backed chair, 
with a warm stove under her feet, and it is just as 
doubtful as in the case of Kees the cat, if she is 
awake or if she is dreaming. That the god of sleep 
occasionally clasps her in his arms is certain, for she 
nods from time to time in a friendly way, as if she 
belonged to a Chinese Council whose members were 
giving their assent to some lofty proposal of the 
Ruler of the Celestial Empire. The nodding be- 
comes so severe that now and then she starts in a 
fright, and, with a pair of staring eyes, looks into 
the fire, seeming to search in the curling flames the 
reason why she is so suddenly awakened. She has 
just fallen asleep again when she is aroused by a low 
growl from Fidel, a sign to her that there must be 
some one prowling near the house whose presence 
has disturbed the faithful dog in his slumbers. 

" Is it the master, Fidel ? " asked she. " It*s time, 
too, for him to come back.'* 

Fidel only growled in a louder key, but did not 
stir from his place. 
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" If it was Tom," went on the housekeeper, 
speaking to herself, "the dog wouldn't remain 
lying there so quietly. So it must be some one 
else we know, otherwise he'd be at the door." 

It was not long before the latch of the door 
was tried, and Fidel sprang up growling, but not 
barking. 

" Oh ! of course," says Mother Spil, " if a person 
is alone at home, and that, too, in such miserable 
weather, she'll be sure to leave the door on the 
latch ! That's easily understood. Not that I 
couldn't knock any man flat — I am not afraid of 
that — eveu let two come. But it's lonely and iso- 
lated here. They could easily murder one without 
even a cock crowing to stop 'em." 

During this soliloquy she had reached the door. 

" Who's there, so late in the evening ? " asked 
she, before shooting back the bolt. 

" It's me, Mother Spil," was the answer, as if r)xe 
did not belong to the millions of men gifted with 
speech all over the earth. 

" Who's tneV returned Mother Spil. 

" Jan Duis," was the reply. " Open the door, for 
it's fearful weather." 

The landlady did as she was bid, and the owner 
of the name of Jan Duis — a fellow of forbidding 
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aspect — appeared in the doorway. One could see 
by his dress that he was no peasant labourer. 
Besides, his rough beard and unkempt ^hair — 
hidden under a large hat — gave him too alarm- 
ing an appearance for so peaceful a person. 

" There's weather for you, Mother Spil," said he, 
with an oath, shaking the water from the brim of 
his hat the while. " Is Terhorst not back yet ? " 

" Not yet, Jan," returned the landlady ; " but I 
expect him home every moment. So come in, or 
go out, one or the other, for if you remain standing 
here in the doorway I can t shut the door, and it s 
blowing in as if we were on the sea-shore, and 
the smoke is coming down the vent fit to choke 
us all." 

'*I decidedly dont intend to remain outside, 
ma'am," answered Jan, entering the public room. 
"Give me a double dram of your best, and let's 
see if that'll dry me up a bit." 

Saying this, he threw off his heavy beaver coat, 
and hung it over one chair, took another, drew it 
up to the fire, and set himself down. 

The landlady went to the small barrel and got 
him what he asked for, then she too sat down by 
the hearth. 

"Keep your dirty feet off the fender, if you 
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please, or you'll make it in such a mess Til not be 
able to clean it," said she. 

" By all manner of means," answered Jan, un- 
tying his shoes and drawing them off, after which 
ceremony he once more placed his feet on the 
forbidden ground. " Will you believe that my 
feet are cold as stones ? '* 

"What on earth are you doing out in this 
weather, then," snappishly spoke Mother Spil. " If 
you'd remained at home you wouldn't have got cold 
feet." 

"I thought Terhorst would be at home, and I 
wanted to speak to him. He's staying away a 
long time. Where's he gone to." 

" And do you think that Tom Terhorst trusts me 
with all his secrets ? " returned his companion. 
" He just wrote and told me that Joop was to be at 
the station with the trap this afternoon. Very 
likely he started by a later train than he thought 
he would, or according to my calculations, he'd 
have been here already." 

" It is strange," continued Jan ; " eight days from 
home, and just at a time when work is expected at 
every moment. There's something at the bottom 
of it all. Mother Spil, and you know more about 
the business than you care to say. 
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" And even i£ I did, I wouldn't blab about it to 
you, Jan," returned the lady. "For they aren't 
my secrets, but his, and he*d certainly give me 
something for my pains, if I repeated them in 
anyone's ear." 

" You know more about it than you will tell me, 
ma'am," said Jan again. " But it does not matter 
to me, — I'm not in the habit of prying into other 
people's business. Just let me tell you this, though, 
if he betrays us, his hours are numbered." 

" Oh ! is it that you're afraid of, Jan ? " said 
the landlady. " You needn't be the least alarmed 
about that, then. Terhorst's journey has another 
reason : he's gone to arrange some family business." 

" There now, you see I had the right end of the 
rope when I said you knew more about it, you cun- 
ning old witch, you ! " exclaimed Jan. " That's all 
serene, if he's gone on family affairs, they don't con- 
cern me, and I don't want to hear another word." 

Saying this, he drew a short pipe and a round 
tin tobacco-box from his pocket, filled the first, and 
taking a piece of wood from the fire, lit it. 

" Give me another dram. Mother Spil," said he. 
" It seems to me that this wet weather makes one 
more thirsty than when it's fine. I don't trouble 
you by staying here, do I ? " 
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" Trouble me, Jan ! " answered the lady, in a de- 
risive tone. " On the contrary, I am glad that you 
have come to bear me company, for, though I am 
not afraid, sitting alone is weary and unpleasant. 
But tell me," continued she, reaching him his re- 
filled glass, " you came to speak to Terhorst. Is 
there work in prospect ? ** 

" Work ! " said Jan Duis, " I should rather think 
so. These are just picked nights for our work. 
In such weather the blood-hounds won't leave their 
kennels." 

"But still there must be work to do, or the 
weather *11 help you nothing," went on his hostess, 
inquisitively. 

Just as Jan was about to reply, Fidel, who had 
on the guest's entrance gone quietly to his resting- 
place by the fire, jumped up, and not growling this 
time, but barking and whining, made for the door. 

"The master is somewhere near, you may be 
sure of that," said the housekeeper, " and it won't 
be very long before he's here." 

And both Jan and she approached the door, there 
to wait the coming of the lord of the mansion, and 
admit him immediately on his arrival. 
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E INN OH THR BORDERS. 




! Piet ! Whoa, whoa there ! " sud- 
denly sounded before the inn, and 
at the same moment a horse, har- 
nessed to a tilted car, drew up at 
its door. A few seconds later the owner of the 
inn, " The B«d Fox," stepped into the parlour. He 
was not alone, but, to the manifest astonishment of 
Mother Spil and Jan Duis, was accompanied by a 
little girl of about eight or nine years of age, who, 
evidently just awakened and shivering with cold 
or fright, held the landlord's hand in a tight clasp, 
and anxiously and timidly looked around her, 

Thomas, or Tom Terhorst, as he is generally 
called, is a tall, strongly-built fellow, and his com- 
pact figure and well-proportioned limbs appear to 
advantage in the dress he weanj just now, which 
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diff'ers greatly from his ordinary costume. He is 
well set, without being bulky, and has the mus- 
cular look of a man of immense bodily strength. 
His broad face is clean shaven, with the exception 
of a large moustache, which enhances the energetic 
look of his countenance, while the dark hair is de- 
cidedly becoming to him. Taken on the whole, 
his visage bears the impress of sternness, particu- 
larly noticeable when its owner is out of temper, 
or chooses to be obeyed ; it is then the dark eyes 
flash, the brows are bent, and Ihe lips firmly 
pressed together. He owns the respect of his 
subordinates, and exercises, as we have before 
remarked, a wholesome authority even over his 
housekeeper. Judging from his carriage and man- 
ner, he must have at one time seen military ser- 
vice that, his complexion hinted, had been passed 
in the tropics. 

The child he has brought with him is wrapped in 
a cloak, the hood of which is turned over her little 
head. She looks pale: possibly the result of her 
disturbed sleep, perhaps that of the cold and damp- 
ness to which, in spite of Tom*s care in covering 
her up, she has been exposed in the open car. 
When Dame Spil undid her mantle, she saw by her 
dress that she belonged to a respectable class, and 
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that, notwithstanding her paleness, she had a 
sweetly-pretty little face. 

"Bring the trunk in here, Joop," said the inn- 
keeper to his coachman-ostler, "and when youVe 
put Piet in his stall, come in and Triene '11 give you 
a glass of hot grog to keep out the cold. It*s nasty 
wet, raw weather." 

Having said this, Tom closed the door, and ac- 
costed the two inmates of the room. 

"What are you coming sneaking after, Jan 
Duis?" asked he. "Did you think it necessary 
to come and bear Triene company ? or did you 
want to hear when I came back, to know all that's 
going on ? " 

" I came to see you, Terhorst," answered the man 
addressed, " and your inn is none the worse for my 
coming. True, isn't it, ma'am ? " 

" Worse or no worse, I don't choose to be spied 
upon," returned Tom, in a harsh tone. " You came 
here to get all you could about my affairs out of 
Triene ; and, once for all, I tell you I'll neither be 
followed nor worried." 

"There's no intention of spying or following, 
Terhorst," said Jan Duis. "You know very 
well that I wouldn't in that case have come 
out to-night, in this miserable weather. I only 
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want to know if there's any work on hand, 
that's all!" 

" Work ! How should I know ? Let things be. 
Triene, give that poor child a chair by the fire: 
the little one must be cold. And see that she gets 
something to eat ; get something warm ready for 
her. Make haste, now, for she's almost asleep. 
Go and sit there, Eva, and warm your little 
feet." 

Triene obeyed her master's behest, and left the 
room to prepare the meal. Eva still stood in her 
first position, shivering and looking at Jan Duis 
with round anxious eyes. 

" Come, Eva, my dear, sit here," said the land- 
lord, placing her on the chair just vacated by Jan. 
" Don't be afraid, child, you are all right here with 
me. Let any one dare to say an unkind word to 
you, and they'll answer to me for it." 

Jan Duis had meantime been casting inquisitive 
glances, now at the child, then at his host. In 
vain he cudgelled his brains to guess where the 
man could have picked up the child, wondering 
how it was possible that Tom Terhorst, rough and 
harsh to every one else, could adopt so gentle 
and kind a tone when speaking to the little girl. 
"Family jtfFairs/' Mrs, Spil had said. Was the 
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child related to the landlord ? Perhaps it was his 
own little daughter ! Who could know ? 

"YouVe brought a pretty child along with 
you, Terhorst," said he at length, "a child that, 
to judge by her dress, is out of place in an inn 
like this." 

" So you think that, do you, Jan ? " spoke Tom. 
"Unfortunately, no one asked you for your opinion/' 

" Is she related to you ? " continued Jan. 

" And since when has it become Tom Terhorst's 
duty to give you an account of his comings and 
goings, Jan ? " returned the host. " It's an affair that 
concerns nobody, you less than anyone," he went on, 
his brow contracting in an ill-omened frown. " As 
to the business that brought you here, at least as 
you affirm, I am not in the habit of searching out 
work, or dividing it either ; so if you want to know 
more about it, just go and find out Gijs Dal, he 
can tell you better than I. So, now, good-night 
to you, Jan, Come in for a moment to see me 
to-morrow morning, and we can talk further over 
things." 

As Jan had nothing to urge against the land- 
lord's command, he put on his coat again, adjusted 
his shoes, and left the inn. Wishing his surly host 
a loud "Good-night," he departed, muttering to 
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himself, " There's something more at the bottom of 
all this, and I'll find it out." 

Meantime Joop, the ostler, had come in and 
received his promised glass of hot grog. 

"There Joop, that'll do you good, man," said 
his master. "Make haste and empty your glass, 
and as soon as Triene comes back you'll get some- 
thing to eat too. It's fearful weather to-night." 

"Good weather for work, master," said Joop, 
pushing up a seat to the fire. "What did Jan 
want here this evening ? " 

" He came to give a look round, I think," replied 
the landlord. " But I sent him off with a flea in 
his ear. We don't want any busybody here." 

"Perfectly right, master," emphazised Joop. 
" And is the little missie rested now ? " asked 
he of Eva. 

The child looked at him with her clear blue 
eyes, but gave no answer. 

"Everything is strange now," said Joop, good- 
naturedly ; " but in a day or two the little miss '11 
answer Joop. She's going to remain here, sir?" 

" Of course ; otherwise, why should I have brought 
her here ? Eva will soon feel herself at home, let 
her just get a little accustomed to us. Won't you, 
my treasure ? " 
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But, with the obstinacy common to children 
when in a strange place, Eva answered this ques- 
tion in the same way as she had done the last. 

"When she has finished supper she's going to 
bed," continued the landlord. " Bother ! Joop," ex- 
claimed he, " youVe left the large striped bag lying 
in the car. Fetch it here a moment, for the child's 
bed is in it." 

"I didn't know what it was, sir, or I'd have 
brought it in before." 

Joop went out, and soon came back with the bag. 

"I brought it with me on purpose," said Tom, 
mixing himself another jorum of punch. "It's 
Eva's own little bed; she couldn't sleep in any 
other, eh ? my pet." 

The child still returned no answer, but it seemed 
as if a grateful little smile puckered the corners of 
her mouth. 

At this moment Triene came back. 

" Supper '11 soon be ready," quoth she. " I made 
my preparations beforehand, thinking you'd like 
something warm to it. So we can all sit down 
together." 

"All right," replied Tom, "and while we are 
waiting you can arrange Eva's bed. The poor 
child is sleepy, and weary from want of rest" 
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" A bed ? Where am I to get that, I'd like to 
know ? I thought the child would sleep with me." 

"I have provided a bed and bedding for her, 
Triene. Joop, take it up to my room. I intend 
that the child shall sleep there. Lay her mattress 
down on the floor for to-night, and we can see 
to-morrow where we'll put her bedstead ; it won't 
matter if she's a little disarranged for one night." 

Triene went off with the ostler, grumbling the 
while: "How on earth did he come across that 
child ? Just folly to bring it here with him. As 
if I hadn't enough to do already ! But if it's going 
to bother me, I'll throw up my place, that I will, 
and then he'll see how he can get along without 
me." Muttering in this way, she reached the mas- 
ter's bedroom, in a corner of which Joop threw 
down his burden. "I say, Joop," said she, con- 

• 

fidentially, to the stable-help, " Where did Terhorst 
get that child from?" "I really don't know, 
Triene," answered the ostler. "When the train 
arrived at the station, master got out of it with 
the child. Then he told me to follow him, to take 
charge of the trunk and the bag, and put 'em in 
the car. I don't know more than that, 'cept that 
the master seems very fond of the child. I never 
s^w him so kind to anyone before," 
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" Joop," called the landlord, " bring the trunk." 

Joop descended, and did as his master bade him. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Tom himself put 
the child in her little bed. "Rest quietly, my 
darling," said he. " You'll have a happy life with 
me. I shall soon be with you." 

And he went down stairs ; but he left the candle 
that he had taken up with him standing on the 
table, for he feared that the child would be afraid 
in the dark. He found that Joop had already 
gone to the stable, and Triene was busily engaged 
in tidying up. 

" Mrs. Spil," said he, — and he only used " Mrs. 
Spil" when he had something very particular to 
say — "Mrs. Spil, I have a word to say to you. 
You be kind and attentive to that child, or you 
have been long enough in my service." 

"Goodness me! Terhorst," answered Mrs. Spil, 
" why shouldn't I be kind and good to a child you 
seem to like so much ? And, besides, now, do I 
look a woman to put difficulties in the way of an 
innocent, pretty little creature ? " 

" It would not be advisable for you either if you 
were," rejoined Tom. "I have my own reasons 
for treating that child as my daughter, as my ovm^ 
you understand, Mrs. Spil." 
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"Law! I understand you, Terhorst," answered 
the woman ; " and that naturally makes a differ- 
ence. Had you told me that Eva was really your 
own daughter, it would have been enough to make 
me know how I was to behave to her." 

During this exchange of words Mother Spil had 
removed the dishes, and then Tom prepared an- 
other glass of grog, lit his pipe, and sat down by 
the hearth, where he meditatively stared into the 
flames. As meditatively Triene washed up the 
things in the kitchen, but her thoughts took quite 
a different turn from those of her master. "It 
won't be long before the mother comes here too," 
was the conclusion she arrived at. "But then — 
then I remain not an hour longer in the house, Mr. 
Terhorst." 

There was yet a third person in " The Red Fox " 
pondering over events and possibilities, and that 
was little Eva. As a matter of course, her medi- 
tations were of a sadder description than those 
of the other two. So long as she had remained 
in the presence of strangers, she had kept up 
wonderfully for a child of her years. Hardly, 
however, had Tom Terhorst left the room, than 
she burst into tears. All kinds of remembrances 
rushed through her childish brain ; but they could 
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not keep her mind occupied for long. She was 
still so young, that the tears of the eight-year-old 
little girl soon ended in blissful unconsciousness 
and restful sleep. With the words, " Mamma, dear 
mamma ! " on her lips, she fell into a soft slumber. 

When, about an hour later, Tom Terhorst came 
to his room, he glanced at the sleeping child, as 
she lay there, beautiful as an angel, with a peach- 
like bloom on her cheeks. Her dark curling hair 
fell over her white temples, so white that the tiny 
blue veins were plainly visible, and her coral-red 
little lips, through which the soft, regular breathing 
came, gave the unconscious child the look of a 
slumbering cherub. Even the half-dried tears that 
still glistened on the long eyelashes made the 
lovely face yet lovelier. 

" She's been crying, poor little one ! " whispered 
he. " Must have been thinking about her mother. 
No wonder ; it will be very different for her here. 
I don't know if I've done right to bring the inno- 
cent lamb into this den of wolves. But what else 
could I do ? She is young yet ; as she gets older 
I'll see what's to be done." 

Then, after casting another look at the innocent 
sleeper, he placed the light so that it should not 
shine in her face, undressed, and went to bed. 
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When Eva awoke next morning, her guardian 
had already gone out. Wonderingly she looked 
around, not knowing where she was, till she re- 
membered the journey of the preceding day and 
her arrival at the inn. Then she sat up in her 
little bed, rubbed her knuckles into her eyes, and 
began to cry. Soon, however, she dried her tears, 
rose, and looked out of the window. 

The weather had become calm, the November 
sun shone as friendly as a November sun can shine, 
and it seemed as if its soft rays brought some 
comfort and animation into the little child's 
heart. She began to dress herself, and, some 
moments later, the housekeeper came up the 
stairs. 

" So ! Eva," said she, in the cringingly friendly 
tone of voice assumed by people not accustomed to 
be with children. " Up already ? well, th-at's right. 
And are you busy getting dressed ? Now, that's 
what I call clever in such a little maid." 

Eva didn't answer, but again stared at Mother 
Spil, with the wide-open eyes of the evening before. 

"You've no call to be afraid of me, Eva," the 
woman continued. " Why don't you speak ? Per* 
haps you don't know how, eh ? Would you rather 
be with your mamma, then ? " 
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This word had the desired efiect. '' Mamma's 
dead," answered she. 

" Poor lamb ! Is your dear mamma dead ? I 
didn't know that. She was a good, clever woman, 
wasn't she?" continued Mrs. Spil, all the while 
rejoicing that she knew at least so much. " I^^ow 
I'll find out some more," thought she, so went on — 

" And your papa, why didn't he keep you with 
him when your mamma died ? " 

" I've never seen papa," answered the child. 

" So Tom is not her father," concluded the house- 
keeper, silently, or she'd have said, ' Papa brought 
me here.' " 

" Poor Eva ! " continued she aloud, " so you have no 
papa or mamma. And did your papa die long ago ? " 

" I've never seen papa," again replied the child. 

" And who is the man, then, who fetched you 
here in the cart last night ? " 

" I don't know," returned Eva ; " but I'm very 
hungry, and should like something to eat, please." 

" Well, I've got some nice bread and butter all 
ready for you. As soon as you've finished dressing 
come downstairs with me, and we'll take break- 
fast/' 

"And where is the new uncle, who slept here 
last night ? " questioned Eva. 
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" Your uncle, ah ! your uncle went out very- 
early this morning — so the man who brought you 
here last night is your uncle ? " 

" I would like to wear my blue frock," said Eva. 

" It'll be in the trunk," answered Mrs. Spil, trying 
to lift the lid. " Have you got the key of it, Eva ? " 

The child shook her head. " I havVt the key. 
New uncle must have it." 

" Then he ought to have given it to me," said 
her companion, ;more to herself than to the child. 
" When uncle comes home," continued she to Eva, 
" we'll ask him for the key of the trunk, and then 
you can put on your blue frock." 

" But I want to wear it now," said Eva, suddenly 
become obstinate, and not to be coerced by Mother 
Spil ; " if mamma was alive she'd let me." 

" Well, I'd let you too, my dear," said the house- 
keeper, " only your little blue frock is in the trunk, 
and, as I hav'n't the key, I can't open it to get it 

out. But as soon as ever your uncle comes back 
we'll ask him for it, and then you can put on the 
pretty dress." 

Eva seemed to understand that she must bow 
to the inevitable, and, after unwillingly allowing 
Mrs. Spil to assist her in making her toilet, she 
donned her travelling dress. 
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" Your hair is not so nice as it was yesterday/ 
said her helper. " I am sure your mamma used to 
put it in curl-papers ? " 

"Long ago," replied Eva; "but for some time 
lately Naatje did it." 

" Naatje ? Who's Naatje ? " asked Mother Spil. 

"Naatje is Naatje," answered Eva naively. 

While. Eva breakfasted, and Mrs. Spil went 
about her household work, the latter questioned 
the child closely, in order to find put more about 
her, but she added nothing to her store of infor- 
mation. As she was a woman, though, who could 
neither be satisfied nor content with what she 
already knew, she promised herself a further 
examination at some future time, and exercised 
patience meanwhile. 

When Eva had finished her meal, she said, " Go 
and play in the garden, child, but take care and 
don't dirty yourself. I am going upstairs to set 
things somewhat in order." Eva went into the so- 
called garden, which possessed, however, few attrac- 
tions, for the potatoes were already gathered, and, 
except a cabbage-stalk here and there, nothing 
green was to be seen. 

Triene disappeared upstairs and tidied things up 
a little ; but before she began, she tried if any of 
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her keys would fit the lock of Eva*s trunk, for 
she did not doubt that it contained something 
that would satisfy her curiosity, — a portrait, or 
papers, or something of that kind. But the lock 
obstinately refused to spring open — not one of 
her. keys fitted — and at last she was obliged to 
desist in her futile efforts. 

Tom Terhorst's bed-chamber was a sort of raised 
room, situated above the kitchen, which was sunk 
a few feet in the ground. It was a small square 
apartment, with two windows that looked out on 
the road. These windows were far enough apart 
from each other to give place for a large oak 
desk, standing on four roughly-made wooden legs, 
in which the innkeeper kept his private papers. 
Although this desk was clumsily made, it possessed 
one or two capital secret drawers, only known to 
its owner, and its lock was so secure a one, that 
Tom was aware no unskilled hand could open it. 
He also evinced the greatest care in always keep- 
ing this desk shut, and for this reason it became 
the constant object of Triene's inquisitiveness ; she 
never dusted or polished it without a sigh escaping 
her. For Mrs. Spil had been richly endowed by 
Mother Nature with the gift of curiosity, though 
she, at the same time, carefully endeavoured to 
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hide her attempts to gratify it from her master. 
Tom Terhorst was anything but an easy employer, 
his manner was severe in the extreme, and this 
fact made the change that had come over him, 
at sight of a child, still more incomprehensible 
to the housekeeper. No wonder, then, that this 
curiosity was raised to its highest pitch, and, to 
explain her feeling correctly, we must say she was 
burning with it. 

Of Tom's past life she knew nothing. When, 
he purchased the inn from the heir of its pre- 
ceding owner, four years before, he had paid ready 
money, and proposed to take her into his service. 
The offer was very welcome to her, both because 
she had lived in the house for many years, and 
because she knew the people round about. But 
though Terhorst had, from the first, allowed her 
perfect freedom in all matters relating to the 
household, he had never permitted her to know 
anything of his former life. She certainly then 
could and would not neglect any opportunity or 
effort to find out something regarding him. The 
letters that, from time to time, came for Tom, were 
always sealed, and addressed "Tom Terhorst;" 
only once had he received a communication that 
tteemed to contain out of the way tidings, and 
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that had been on the day he so unexpectedly loft 
home. No word had fallen from his lips to betray 
anything, though. He only said, " I am going on 
a journey," and had then gone upstairs, where he 
put on those clothes she had not seen since his 
arrival at "The Red Fox," so different from his 
ordinary ones, that they turned him into a gentle- 
man. He kept the suit carefully in a cupboard, 
of which he himself had the key. Where he was 
going, and when he should return, she did not 
know, for he said not a syllable to her on the 
subject. She only received a letter on the day he 
was coming back, intimating his wish for the car, 
etc., and not a word had been written in that letter 
concerning little Eva ; not a single word. 

We left Eva walking in the garden and around 
the house. At an unexpected turn, she came to a 
sudden stand-still at the sight of a little girl of 
about twelve years, who, on seeing her, appeared 
to be turned into a stone. The child was poorly 
clad; she wore a thin, dilapidated black skirt, 
reaching to a little below her knees, from under 
which a pair of brown bare legs came into view. 
Her feet were thrust into two heavy wooden clogs, 
a luxury she only permitted herself when going 
errands for Motb^ Spil. A dirty blue jacket, that 
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had very much of a blouse about it, covered the 
upper part of her body, while a loose red necker- 
chief added but little to the beauty of her toilet, 
though heightening its effect. 

A coarse straw hat, torn in two or three places, 
and so brown that it barely hinted at its original 
colour, was also a splendour she only indulged in 
when acting in the capacity of message-girl to " The 
Red Fox/' Unite to all this — a tanned, weather- 
beaten face, light hair, and pale blue eyes, that 
stared stupidly, and gave the countenance a dull, 
senseless look. 

To tell the truth, I believe one child was as 
scared as the other on thus meeting, and in so un- 
looked-for a manner. Jaantje, the errand-girl (for 
it was she,) couldn't understand how that pretty 
young lady came there, and perhaps imagined that 
she had tumbled from the sky. On the other hand, 
Eva had never yet seen such an object, and pro- 
bably asked herself if it could really be a human 
being that stood before her. How long both would 
have remained there, it is difficult to say, had not 
an end been put to the scene by the shrill voice of 
Mother Spil. 

"What are you standing there for, you lazy little 
wretch ! " cried she, in accents that frightened Eva 
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for she did not know whether the words were in- 
tended for herself or the other girL "Do I pay 
you for loitering about ? Come here this minute^ 
and 111 give you the messages. Stir yourself 
a bit, or I'll just let you have a taste of my 
hands." 

With a scared look, Jaantje hastened into the 
house, and Eva, become very alarmed by Triene's 
angry voice, went back, shaking, to the garden^ 
wishing for trees among which to hide herself. 

Mrs. Spil either understood that she had fright- 
ened the child by her outburst, or she became 
really anxious about her movements, for shortly 
after this she went into the garden. 

" Eva," said she, now fallen back into her first 
friendly tone, " youVe walked long enough ; you 
must come in now." 

Eva looked up, astonished at the voice, and 
supposing, in her simplicity, that there were two 
women in the house : one who had the shrill, scold- 
ing voice she had lately heard, and another with 
the kind one in which Triene addressed her. She 
only hoped that she would not meet the scold, foar 
she had frightened her so terribly ! 

" Here we are, child," said the housekeeper, when 
they were once more in the kitchen. " Idling does 
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not do here, you must have something to keep you 
busy. Did your mamma teach you to knit ? " 

" I can do it," said Eva, " but I don't like it." 

"Then you must learn to like it, and I'll teach 
you how to wash up the dishes, and peel the 
potatoes. When you have knitted six rounds, I'll 
give you a nice little apple. But don't you blunder 
over it, mind, for I don't like that at all," 

Eva looked a very martyr to tyranny, she stood 
there so taken aback. 

" And now come and sit in the front parlour. If 
any one comes in you must warn me — do you hear ? 
Attend to your work, now, Eva. The passers-by 
won't give you much distraction, for only a few, 
sometimes none, go by. Above all things, be care- 
ful not to make a botch of your work, mind." 

"And won't that other woman come near me," 
asked Eva, uneasily. 

"What woman?" returned Triene, surprised. 
'< There's no woman but me in the house." 

"The woman who screamed so, a little ago," 
answered Eva, looking anxiously at the door. 

" Well now, that was me," replied Triene, laugh- 
ing. " Do you see, if you're good, Eva, I'll speak 
kindly to you ; but if you're lazy or careless, I'll 
scold you just as I do Jaantje." 
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Tom Terhorst came home about twelve o'clock. 
Eva hardly knew him again, his dress was so 
different. Coarse trousers, a rough pea-jacket, a 
cotton necktie loosely tied round his throat, and a 
large hat with a broad brim, gave him rather the 
appearance of some robber chief than a village inn- 
keeper. 

" Well, Eva," said he, taking her up and kissing 
her. " You were sleeping so quietly this morning, 
I thought it a pity to awaken you. Now, just tell 
me what you've been doing all day ? " and saying 
this, he sat down by the fireside, and took the child 
on his knee. 

It really seems as if children possess an intuitive 
instinct, by which they discern those who mean 
well to them from those who do not. In spite of 
Tom Terhorst's unfavourable exterior, Eva felt 
more at ease with the rough landlord than with 
the sleek housekeeper, whose whining, would-be 
amiable ways rather repelled than attracted her. 
She related all she had done, and then recounted 
her grievance to him, — namely, that she had not 
been able to put on her little blue frock. 

" Blockhead that I am," said Tom " to have for- 
gotten to unpack your trunk! Come, my dear, 
we'll go upstairs together, and let all your small 
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garments see the light. We can easily do it before 
dinner." 

And with this he carried the child up to his 
bedroom, drew the key of her trunk out of his 
pocket, and opened it Eva greeted each well- 
known dress with a joyful cry ; and decidedly Tom 
had, for him, shown strange care and mindfulness, 
in packing up her dolls and playthings as well. 
The discovery of these familiar treasures put the 
finishing stroke to the child's delight, and won her 
love for her guardian. He stood looking at her 
with a kind smile, a smile such as for years had 
not been seen on that stern face. 

And the child at that moment forgot entirely 
where she was. Happy infancy, that so quickly 
forgets pain, and whose tears are dried at the sight 
of a glancing butterfly ! 

Soon Tom Terhorst took a bundle of papers out 
of the trunk — ^the last of its contents. He then 
opened his desk, pressed a spring, and a recess flew 
open. He placed the papers in one of the secret 
drawers to be found there, and fastened everything 
up again. 

" I shall examine the documents later," said he to 
himself. " Very likely there are some among them 
of importance to Eva." 



CHAPTER III. 




NE night, about two weeks after 
Eva's arrival at the inn, she was 
awakened by a fearful disturbance 
going on below in the public room. 
■She sat up in bed, alarmed, and gazed anxiously 
around. Different voices were audible, but above 
them all she distinguished the stentorian one of 
Tom Terhorat. This set her a little at ease, so 
she let her little head sink down once more on her 
pillow. But she couldn't go to sleep, no matter 
how closely she pressed both her hands over her 
ears, for such a noise she had never heard. Sud- 
denly she heard Toip'a heavy footsteps coming 
upstairs, and in a few moments he appeared, car- 
rying a light in his right hand, the flame of which 
he shaded with his left, in order to prevent its 
glare waking Eva. He went on tip-toe to the 
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press in the wall, where his best clothes were Jiang-^ 
ing, and Eva saw him take from it two pistols and 
a gunpowder flask. Then he closed the press, set 
the light on the table, in such a position that it 
should not shine in the child's eyes, and began exa- 
mining the pistols with a practised eye. 

Although little Eva, who had once heard a pistol- 

« 

shot, could have screamed aloud in her fright (for 
she supposed nothing less than that Tom was going 
to kill her), a stronger feeling than even terror 
prevented her making either sound or movement. 
In a few moments the innkeeper left the room as 
carefully as he had entered it, and quietly went 
downstairs. 

Little Eva lay quaking in her terror. Every 
instant she expected to hear a discharge of fire- 
arms, and her poor little heart was beating so fast, 
that it seemed as if it had got into her throat. 
The noise below was still kept up, and did not help 
to diminish her frighi All at once she again heard 
the voice of Tom Terhorst above all the others, 
and once more everything became quiet — quiet as 
the grave ! 

Children are fortunate beings : they forget their 
sorrows and cares just as soon as the cause of them 
disappears. Thus did Eva now. No sooner had 
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the noise quite ceased, before she lay restfuUy 
down again, fell asleep, and forgot in unconscious- 
ness the terror she had so recently passed through. 
She did not even hear Triene come upstairs to see 
if she was asleep. She did not notice that sly 
woman go to the desk, and open it with its key, 
that Tom had dropped in the parlour, and which she 
had greedily picked up, to apply to its present use. 

"There must have been some papers in the 
trunk," said the unscrupulous woman, attentively 
examining those she found lying in the front part 
of the desk, and carefully returning them to the 
exact position they had been in. " The child told 
me herself, when I asked her, that Tom had taken 
a packet of papers out of it when he was unpack- 
ing, and put it in the desk." 

But she searched, and searched in vain, and 
although she looked over all the documents again, 
she could find no single one containing any refer- 
ence to Eva. She did not know there were hidden 
drawers in the desk, and even if she had, she 
could not have opened them unless possessed of 
their secret. Very much disgusted at the ill success 
of her efforts to satisfy her curiosity regarding the 
affairs Tom kept so carefully hidden from her, she 
carelessly allowed the lid of the desk, when closing 
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it, to fall with a bang. Awakened out of her sleep 
by the blow, Eva started up, and, looking towards 
the place where Triene stood, screamed out — 

" O ! don't shoot me, don't shoot me, uncle." In 
her anguish she sprang out of bed, and caught 
fast hold of Triene's skirt. " ! Triene," cried she, 
" they want to shoot me dead." 

"Are you mad, child ?" cried Triene in her turn. 
" Nobody wants to shoot you dead." 

Eva, now thoroughly awakened by hearing 
Triene speak, became pacified. She glanced at the 
desk, in whose lock the key still remained, and the 
housekeeper, seeing, as she fancied, a reproach in 
the child's innocent face, and fearing a disclosure 
of her indiscretion to Tom, said sharply — 

" Get into bed again, you naughty little brat ! 
there's no one been shooting here. And if you dare 
to tell your uncle that I've been at his desk, I'll 
give you such a beating that you won't be able to 
walk for three days ! " 

The poor child looked up, horrified. That wto 
the same voice that she had heard the woman use 
to Jaantje — the same shrill, horrid voice that had 
scared her so much that day. During the fortnight 
she had passed in " The Red Fox," she had heard 
no other than the cringing, whining one, that, 
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while not attractive to her, yet did not frighten 
her. She let go Triene's skirt, and rapidly got into 
her bed, shut her eyes, and rolled the blankets over 
her head, as if by so doing she could banish all 
that terrified her. 

"Now, you've heard what I say," continued 
Triene, going away. " If I see that youVe had the 
heart to mention a word to your uncle about my 
having been a,t his desk, then you'll feel for once 
how hard my hands are." 

In her anger at her general ill success, she closed 
the door so noisily that the child lay trembling in 
her little bed. Had she dared, she would have got 
up and run away. But in what direction ? Down 
the stairs ? The wicked woman would be certainly 
waiting for her at the foot of them. Through 
the windows? They were too high from the 
ground. And besides, what could she do outside, 
where it was dark and dreary, and where perhaps 
her uncle and the men whose voices she had heard 
in the parlour, and who were doubtless all armed 
with pistols, would shoot her ? Marvellous, dread- 
ful thoughts chased each other through the child's 
brain. She remembered a little book she had once 
had in her possession, and in which the Giant 
dragged little Tom Thumb and his brothers from 
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under the bed. It seemed to her as if she saw the 
Giant's large eyes, his bristling moustache, and his 
grim red face, beside her bed, the large knife held 
between his teeth, the pale faces of Tom Thumb and 
his brothers, with their red and yellow blouses, and 
their long necks going to be cut through by the 
horrid monster. She saw them all, she even saw, 
indistinctly, the form of the Giant's wife, with her 
large white cap on her yellow hair, her blue jacket 
and white apron, standing afar off, her hands folded, 
and begging for mercy on the victims. The sweat 
broke over the child, the sweat of agony. She 
could not keep imder cover any longer, for she was 
gasping for want of air. So she cast the blankets 
from her head, and stared round the room with 
frightened eyes. The moon suddenly appeared at 
this moment through its veil of clouds, casting a 
faint glimmer in the room, and tracing a fantastic 
shadow on the wall. Eva nearly screamed aloud 
in her pain and fright. Fortunately for her, the 
white shape took, in her imagination, a form that 
recalled the dear one who had loved her so well, 
but whom the men had carried away a couple of 
days before her uncle had taken her on that strange 
journey in the railway train, the journey that had 
ended in the dark car that had brought her here. 
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Again she saw the fearful man with his large rough 
beard, so like the Giant in Tom Thumb; but this 
time she stared at the white patch on the wall, and 
fancied she saw her mother standing there. She 
stretched out her little arms, as if imploring the 
beloved figure to guard and shield her, and her 
anxious little heart grew once more at rest. Clos- 
ing her eyes, sleep overcame her ; she did not see 
how quickly the moon disappeared behind the 
clouds, nor the white shadow fading. 

Eva slept on. Neither the talking under her 
window, nor the opening of the stable-door, nor the 
bustle in the stall directly opposite her sleeping- 
room, had power to awaken her. Had such been 
the case, she must now and then have heard an oath 
and words little fitted to enter her innocent ears. 
But she slept, poor little waif, and dreamt of her 

dear mother, and a time when she had been other- 
wise situated than now. 

. And we, leaving her asleep, shall transport our- 
selves some hour's journey nearer the borders. If 
we had been there shortly after the guests left the 
inn-parlour, we would have seen about a dozen men, 
all with heavy weights strapped on their backs, all 
carefully looking round them, and each carrying 
in his right hand a loaded pistol, at full-cock, and 
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in the left a stout, heavy cudgel. Their leader, 
the only unladen man, was accompanied by a large 
dog, and bore a pistol in either hand. His eyes 
went roving over both sides of the path, and, rest- 
ing them on a woody secluded spot, he signed to 
the men to stop and set down their burdens. They 
did so, and returned across the border to bring back 
similar ones. 

After once more repeating their trip, Gijs Dal 
said in a whisper : — 

" This is the last, Tom." 

" Met with no danger ? " 

" Not seen a single bluecoat." 

"Good! Stay here then, and keep watch with 
Jan Duis. I'll reconnoitre. Lie still there, Fidel. 
Take good care, old fellow ! " 

With this the innkeeper went his way. Arrived 
in the neighbourhood of his house, he looked up to 
see if a light shone at his bedroom window. 

"No light, so no danger," said he to himself; 
" the spies seem to be sleeping to-night." 

The bearers, who soon, followed him, laid the 
packages down, and dispersed to fetch the re- 
mainder. Meantime Joop, who had been acting 
as porter, remained behind to hide the smuggled 
goods among the hay in the stable. 
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When all was secreted (not without an occa- 
sional strong word from Tom), the smugglers took 
their respective ways, Joop locked the stall door 
and went to bed, and Tom went into the par- 
lour. He found Triene there, sitting half-asleep 
on her chair. 

" Asleep ! Triene," cried he, in a severe tone, " and 
while we are at work ! I trust you a little ; well it's 
not more, for a nice watcher you are, by my soul ! " 

" It's rather tiring staying here all by one's self," 
answered Mother Spil, " 'specially when one's been 
busy the whole day long." 

" To be sure. And while I earn my bread out- 
side, with trouble and in danger, you sit there sleep- 
ing ! Give me another glass of grog." 

Triene gave him what he demanded. 

"Just look here, Tom," said she, in affected 
simplicity, "one of the men has lost a key. It 
might prove a troublesome loss to him." And she 
showed him the key. 

"Why, that belongs to me," said he, looking 
sharply in her face. " Where did you find it/" 

" Do you think I remember where I find every 
key I pick up ? " asked Triene, tartly. " I stepped 
on it soon after you went away, and didn't for thQ 
moment know what it was." 
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"All right," returned Tom, "shut the door and 
go to bed. But first give me another glass of 
grog." 

Triene did as she was bid, and left the room. 

Tom then refilled and lit his pipe, drew some 
papers from his pocket, read them over, and, nod- 
ding his head contentedly, seemed to be quietly 
calculating. After this he lay down for a few 
hours, but rose early. When Eva awoke the fol- 
lowing morning, the first thing she saw was her 
uncle sitting at his desk busily engaged writing. 

" Good morning, Eva," said he. " Slept well ? " 

The child looked at Tom in a scared nianner. 
For a moment the whole occurrences of the fearful 
night came back to her memory. She saw her 
uncle with the pistols in his hand, she heard, in 
her imagination, the fall of the lid and Triene's 
angry voice. But she remembered in time; the 
housekeeper's threat sounded again in her ears, 
and, young as she was, she mastered herself, and, 
rubbing her eyes, sleepily said — 

" Very well, uncle ; I may get up, majm't I ? " 

*' Of course, my dear child. But Triene can't 
come upstairs to dress you. So, meantime, you 
must stay in your night-gown." 

'' I can dress myself, uncle," returned Eva. 
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" Oh, all right then, do it, and play a little here 
afterwards. But don't disturb me, mind." 

Whilst Eva was dressing herself, she couldn't 
keep her eyes off the desk. It seemed to her 
as if it held something that concerned her — what, 
she could not understand. She saw her uncle, 
after writing his letters and addresses, unlock the 
desk, and press on a knob that caused the back 
to spring open in a strange way, just the same 
as it had done fourteen days ago, when he put 
away the papers he had taken out of the trunk. 
He now took out a book, in which he entered 
what he had been writing. Then he closed it, 
placed it away carefully in its hiding place, turned 
the key of the desk, put it in his pocket, and 
went downstairs, taking Eva with him. He left 
her in the parlour and passed on to the stable, 
from where he made Joop bring out the packages 
carried there on the previous evening, gummed the 
letters and addresses on them, and had them ar- 
ranged in the car. Piet was then harnessed, and 
Joop drove up the road leading to the station. 

When this was done he returned to the parlour, 
where breakfast was standing ready. Had he not 
been kept so busy with his own thoughts, he must 
have remarked with what anxious looks Eva re- 
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garded Triene (now as friendly disposed towards 
the child as ever); he would have seen how her 
face lighted up on his entrance ; and now she im- 
mediately became more conversant when he sat 
down beside her. 

In truth it was strange to see how the child, 
with that feeling instinctive to childhood, had 
attached herself to the rough man, who never 
said a harsh word to her, and in whom she found 
a protector against the woman for whom, in spite 
of her would-be gentle airs and friendly ways, she 
felt an unconquerable dislike. 

She had soon become excellent friends with 
Joop, and was always pleased when she could 
be with him in the stable, or talk to him when 
he came into the parlour or kitchen for his meals. 
If the ostler had nothing much to do he sat down 
and smoked his pipe by the fire in the public 
room, and at such times Eva would draw up her 
footstool beside him, and sit there chatting so con- 
fidentially to him, that it was worth while to look 
at the pair. 

When spring came, Tom felt that it was neces- 
sary to let Eva mix with other children, and to 
have her taught a little. He had noticed that the 
connection between Triene and the child was no 
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intimate one; and besides, he had not the least 
intention of allowing her to be brolight up only 
for peeling potatoes, cleaning vegetables, washing 
bottles, and such like occupations. He entirely 
disapproved of her being present in the public 
room, where she heard language and saw manners 
from the rough guests, that were anything but 
beneficial to her bringing up. In his opinion, too, 
her mental powers were sufficiently developed to 
permit of her profiting by lessons, and he even 
once thought seriously of sending her to a good 
boarding school. 

But he had become so accustomed to the child 
that he could not do without her altogether, so 
he at length determined to send her to the village 
school in Varenberg. She would be obliged to 
walk half-an-hour there and half-an-hour back 
every day, but the exercise would only be good 
for her health. Jaantje was engaged to act as 
her attendant, morning and afternoon, and Triene 
made no objection, because the labourers child 
could then do her errands, and they wouldn't 
cost any extra pay. The stolid girl was a very 
unsympathetic companion for the lively, bright 
Eva, and often wearied her greatly — ^much more 
than would have been the case had she been de- 
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prived entirely of her society. , 'Tis true, the dull, 
ill-mannered * replies she sometimes made were 
sources of laughter — sometimes even kept the child 
amused the whole way to school. The following 
are examples of conversations held between the 
two girls — the first, when Jaantje was taking Eva 
to school, the second day of her going there (Tom 
Terhorst had both taken and brought her back 
on her introductory day) — 

"I say, Jaantje," said Eva, "why -don't you 
wear shoes and stockings, like me ? " 

" I doan't know." 

" It would look much nicer, and in winter it would 
be much more comfortable ; don't you think so ? " 

« I doan't know." 

" Don't you ever wear shoes or stockings ? " 

« Noa." 

" Not even on Sundays ? " 

« Noa." 

" And don't your father and mother wear them 
either ? '* 

" Well, noa ; and our little squeakers neither." 

'* Your squeakers ? What are they? " 

" Well, little pigs to be sure, that father bought 
from the farmer, to fatten 'em." 

Eva began to laugh with all her heart. 
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"Is that anything to make you laugh, Miss?" 
asked Jaantje, staring at her with wide-open eyes. 

But Eva kept on laughing ; she thought it such 
a funny idea of the girl's, that her piggies should 
wear stockings as well as her parents, that was im- 
possible for her to contain her mirth. 

On another occasion, when she was bringing 
Eva back from school, she asked — 

" What do you do, then, at the school ? " 

** Well, learn. Have you never been to school ? *' 

" Noa," was the answer. 

" Can't you read ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I reads — " 

"Who taught you?" 

" My mother." 

" Then you must write too ? " 

" Well, noa." 

" That's funny. And what books do you read ? " 

" Books ! I reads yeasV 

" Peas ? " 

" In course ; if the farmer wants to sell peas, we 
reads 'em first." 

Eva did not know that the verb " to read " (in 
Dutch) also bears the additional meaning of to 
sort or pick, and so she once more indulged in a 
hearty fit of laughter at Jaantje's expense. 
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She soon became tired of having to put up with 
such annoying society as Jaantje's for half-an-hour 
twice a day, and therefore asked Tom to be excused 
from it, and to be allowed to go alone. He, know- 
ing that the child was now bid enough to be 
trusted by herself, granted her request, and gave 
her Fidel as company instead. This was a much 
more satisfactory arrangement, for dog and child 
were firm friends. 

As soon as the faithful beast saw his charge enter 
the school-house safely, he turned and went home : 
and as half -past three struck, Tom had only to say, 
" Eva ! Fidel," and he set off at once to fetch her, 
hastening up the road to Varenberg, and lying 
close by the school-door till she came out. A few 
weeks later, it was not even necessary to warn the 
dog when his hours came, for, with the sagacity 
peculiar to his kind, he soon knew them himself, and 
would spring up and scratch at the door till he was 
let out. And when Eva got ready for school, every 
morning, he stood by, gravely waiting for her, look- 
ing at her with his affectionate eyes, as if he wished 
to ask could he help her. It was the prettiest sight 
possible to see him walking beside Eva, the little 
girl talking to him in her own naive infantile man- 
ner, and the dumb animal seeming as if he under- 
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stood every word she said. The friendship between 
the two thus increased in mutual heartiness. 

Less friendly feeling existed between Eva and 
Kees the cat. The source of ill-will did not lie 
with the animal, but in the preference evinced for 
him by the housekeeper, a state of affairs which 
was the cause of Eva not being able to like him. 
She was never unkind to him, though, nor hurt him : 
they simply had no sympathy, one for the other. 
The child got along much better with Piet the 
horse, and he became so soon used to her that he 
ate from her hand. The days when the rain fell 
heavily were red-letter ones to Eva ; for Piet was 
harnessed to the car, and Joop drove her to school. 
But even on these occasions Fidel did not resign 
his post of companion, for he jumped into the 
vehicle and lay down at her feet, patiently listen- 
ing to his little mistress's talk. On these trips 
her tongue never stopped, she had always so much 
to tell and to ask Joop, that Varenberg was reached 
before she was aware of the fact. 

The prospect of autumn and winter was a de- 
lightful one to her : it meant many wet days, and 
consequently many drives in the car, at least if 
it was not required on other business. 

In this way five years passed, and nothing parti- 
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cular occurred, except that the personages in our 
story all became so much older. 

The time made little change in Tom, Triene, or 
Joop ; but Eva, who had now attained her four- 
teenth birthday, had grown very much taller. Not 
only had she added to her height; her beauty had 
developed as well. The regular walks to and from 
school, and the enjoyment of the free, healthy open 
air had spread a bright bloom over her cheeks. 
The timid, pale child of five years before was a 
pretty, merry girl, foreshadowing to the full what 
she one day was to become. 

When she sat opposite Tom at table, or by the 
fireside, the man could not prevent himself regard- 
ing her with expressions of both admiration and 
pleasure, that betrayed how much he loved the 
child, and how much it would cost him to part 
from her. 

And that sad parting was at hand. 




CHAPTER IV. 




T coats me a great deal, madam, to 
part from the child. She has been 
for five long years my very life and 
joy, the one ray of sunshine in my 
deserted and lonely house. But what is to be must 
be. It is a sacrifice I have to make for her welfare." 
"I quite understand, Mt. Tethorst," imswered 
Miss Hamburg, the lady who kept the boarding- 
school at Zandheuvel. " If it is as necessary as you 
say, one must not follow one's own wishes or incli- 
nations. There are so many things, sir, in this 
■world, which we must sacriSce for the good of 
others." 

"I never could see the necessity for it till now, 
madam, when I am obliged to choose between my 
own desire and the future of the child I love. I 
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never thought that I could be brought to lay down 
my happiness and wishes for another. If you only 
knew the history of my life, you would believe 
what I say." 

" Then it is well, sir, for you to experience, at 
least once in your life, that we dwellers on earth 
have no more glorious destiny than to sacrifice 
ourselves for the good of others. A man feels then, 
and for the first time, his superiority to the brutes, 
that but follow their own wills and inclinations, 
and have no idea of self-denial." 

"It is for her real necessities, madam," replied 
Terhorst. "Eva is in her fourteenth year. She 
has done her best at the village school, and now she 
wants something more than she can get there. In 
addition to that, you will have a little to correct in 
her training — ^the society of peasant children is not 
very suitable for inculcating refined ideas in a girl, 
and the habits of my own household have been just 
as little fitted for that result. The child will require 
a great deal of polishing and forming." 

"I shall take care of all that, sir," answered 
Miss Hamburg ; " and I hope, after Eva has been 
a short while with me, you will see some improve- 
ment in her. Is she easily managed ? " 

"She is a charming, obedient child, madam, 
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above all, to those who are kindly disposed 
towards her. You can get her to do anything, 
if you only speak gently to her. I can assure 
you, too, that she is decidedly apt and quick, and 
has made progress in her studies. She is, of 
course, quite ignorant of all that pertains to 
the higher culture of the mind, but her master 
at school tells me she is easy to teach." 

My readers have doubtless learned, from the 
foregoing conversation, the parting to which refer- 
ence was made at the close of the last chapter. It 
had cost Tom Terhorst — a man who, to repeat his 
own words, was not accustomed to yield up his hap- 
piness or pleasures for the good of others — a great 
deal to bring himself to the carrying out of his 
decision, to send Eva away from him, and he only 
accomplished it by a real victory over himself. 
But, as we heard, he was firmly convinced there 
was no other way of assuring her future welfare 
and comfort. 

Hitherto her intercourse with the peasant chil- 
dren had exposed the child to certain unrefined 
ways, which, if they were not quickly corrected, 
threatened in later life to degenerate into coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. Till now, something of the 
habits of former days remained in her, so that 
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(and perhaps this was owing also a litUe to Tom's 
care, for, as we know, he moderated both his speech 
and roughness to her) she was still supeiior to the 
other children of the village. It could not he 
expected, however, that this pre-eminence would 
last much longer, or in any way affect her coming 
years. 

And besides, was the company in which she 
lived fit for a girl? Tom asked himself this 
question each day. True, he kept her as much 
as possible out of the public room, and permitted 
her to prepare her work for school, given her by 
the master at his express desire, in his own room, 
at the desk with which we are acquainted. True, 
too, that he had taken Triene roundly to task, 
when, on coming home one day, he observed that 
the housekeeper used Eva to wait upon the guests, 
and he had done this so effectually, that Mother 
Rpil did not dare to repeat the experiment, or ever 
again submit the child to such unimproving labour. 

But was " The Red Fox Tavern " an abode for 
a girl like Eva? Was the language used in it 
suited to the ears of a girl of nearly fourteen 
years ? And, even putting that on one side, was 
the connection with Triene, her conversation, and 
the occupations she gave her charge, all that they 
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should be? Of course it was a sacrifice for him 
to be obliged to miss the daily intercourse with 
the child he had learned to love so well. That 
sacrifice had to be made, even if a decision cost 
him many a sleepless night. For, strange as it 
appears — and it would seem yet more so, did we 
know Tom's life history — in his solitary musings 
he heard the voice of his conscience whispering 
repentance. "For what reason did I bring the 
Child to this den?" asked he of himself. "Why 
did I ever lead her into these surroundings, that 
must prove pernicious to her ? Did I not, in so 
doing, only follow the bent of my own inclinations, 
and satisfy my own will and pleasure, entirely 
losing sight of her happiness and welfare ? Must 
I not now make good the evil that I've done ? " 

We can see, by these reasonings, how love 
awakens tenderest feelings, even in the hardest 
of hearts. No wonder that Christendom preaches 
it, as the first, the highest, the chief of all virtues, 
in which all others are bound up, and to which 
they all owe their origin. 

The day drew nigh on which Eva was to go to 
the boarding school. Its coming was dreaded, not 
alone by Tom Terhorst — who was going to part from 
one who he himself acknowledged had been a sun- 
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beam on his path — but also by Eva, starting 
forth, for the second time in her young life, to 
meet an unknown future. Iij the five years she 
had spent in "The Red Fox," so much had be- 
come dear to her, she had learnt to love and 
appreciate so many persons, that it pained her 
to desert them all. Desert ? Some vague feeling 
told her she would one day learn to disregard 
these very beings and things she was now re- 
gretting. But it was only a presentiment — ^a 
shadow — reality rose up before her — reality in 
all its force. She must leave her uncle, who, 
from the moment of her entrance into his house, 
had treated her with a love and indulgence she 
valued the more as she saw his conduct towards 
others. She must leave, and miss the scenes that, 
from long acquaintance, were become dear to her 
young heart ; her walk to school and her school- 
mates, no matter though they were boorish ; the 
familiar road to Varenberg, where she called each 
tree and shrub her friends, knowing and loving 
them all; the house in which she had been so 
hospitably received ; and, lastly, what perhaps was 
hardest of all, her Fidel, the faithful companion 
of her walks to Varenberg. It seemed to her, 
in her childish imagination, that, once settled and 
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habituated at Zandheuvel, she would never see 
her old acquaintances again. And this made her^ 
during the last days of her stay, cast down and 
sad 'Twas this made her feel the parting with 
her teacher and fellow scholars so sharply, and 
this was why the separation from Fidel weighed 
so heavy on her heart. She had read a great 
deal about the faithfulness of dogs, and feared 
that her favourite would die of grief, if he could 
not go as usual to Varenberg, to escort her there 
and fetch her home. Are you laughing at Eva's 
tender-heartedness, dear readers ? ! don't do 
that, at least don't do it if you are aware how 
truly a man can associate himself with a dumb 
animal. For are there not countless examples in 
existence, all showing the fact that animals, and 
especially dogs, can become so attached to man, 
that they have died on losing their masters ? 
Be this as it may, the coming separation from all 
she held dear, made Eva's mind heavy, and she 
would have given much to be able to take her 
trusty friend with her. But that could not be, 
and it will not thus surprise you that the child's 
heart failed her when, on the morning of her de- 
parture, she saw faithful Fidel sitting ready to 
go to school with her. He sprang into thu car 
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as soon as she had taken her place in it beside 
Tom Terhorst, to be driven to the station, and 
when he saw they were taking another road than 
that leading to Varenberg, he gazed wistfully into 
her face, as if he understood that his duties as 
companion-escort were no more required. And 
when, on coming to the station, Eva took leave 
of him with the words, "Good-bye, dear Fidel," 
her eyes wet with tears, the dog hung down his 
ears and tail, and licked the hand of his little mis- 
tress, so lovingly stroking him for the last time be- 
fore she went away. 

"Good-bye, Joop. Take good care of Piet," 
said she to the ostler, when he, having brought 
her and her uncle to the station, was turning to 
drive homewards. 

"She'll soon forget us, when she gets among 
them young ladies," grumbled Joop on his road 
home. "I said, when she first came to us, that 
*The Eed Fox* was no place for such a pretty 
little girl. It'll be a want to me not to see her 
friendly, bright face sitting at the table ; 'pears to 
me as if the victuals won't taste so good as they 
used to. Why did Tom ever bring her, just to 
take her away from us again ? " 

Let us leave Joop to his musings, and follow 
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Bva in the train. She sat next Tom, quiet and 
meditating, never speaking a word. This journey 
in the railway brought to her recollection how, 
five years before, she had sat with the same com- 
panion, in just such another second-class carriage. 
The last years were as if they had never been, 
and she was going again to the place she had 
left hardly more than half-an-hour ago. With 
the rapidity of the imaginative faculties belonging 
to her age, a row of remembrances passed in a 
moving panorama before her mind's eye. She 
sat again in the room in which her mother died, 
and saw the strange man come in, felt him take 
her up and kiss her, speaking the while of her 
mother, the man for whom she had then been 
frightened, and whom she now loved so much. 
As she thought of all this, she glanced roxmd, 
looking fondly at her uncle. But he was plunged 
in contemplation too; his heart was full at the 
prospect of his darling's leaving him for so long. 
He was asking himself if his Eva, after being 
some time among other surroundings, would ever 
feel at home again in "The Red Fox," or if she 
would become quite alienated from him. It was 
as if he had now to resign the child for ever, 
and their ways were henceforth to be separate. 
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He was soon to be disturbed in his musings, 
by the entrance of a passenger who met the train 
at the following station, and was put by the guard 
into the carriage in which he and Eva sat. 

The newcomer was a corpulent man of about 
sixty, evidently an old officer of some rank, pro- 
bably one who had retired on his pension. By his 
loud, rather rough, but still good-tempered voice, 
it was easy to recognise a man accustomed to 
command, — so much so, that when he appeared 
on the step of the carriage, into which he was 
assisted by his man-servant and the conductor, 
no doubt could be entertained as to the calling 
in which he had grown gray. That he was gray 
— even more than gray — was plainly shown by 
his white hair, cut close to his head, and covered 
by a blue cap, ornamented by a gold band; you 
noticed the fact as well in the thick white mous- 
tache, so great an improvement to the broad, good- 
tempered, bronzed face. That he had been in the 
service was obvious by the braided blue cloth coat^ 
the gray trousers with red stripes, and the bright 
polished boots, from which he carefully brushed 
off the dust that had rested on them on the way. 

From his browned complexion, and a certain 
glazed look in his eyes, one conjectured that he 
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must have passed some years in the tropics. He 
sat down directly opposite a passenger sitting on 
Eva's other side, and his servant, a lean, scraggy 
man, even more tanned than his master, placed 
himself opposite him, next Eva's neighbour. 

" By Mars and Minerva !" cried the old gentleman, 
falling like a log on the seat. " Those are satanically 
high steps they make to these carriages. They'd 
have been good for Goliath and his family." 

" Apparently they were not made for old gentle- 
men, a little stiff in the legs," said Eva's neighbour, 
smiling. 

"Very possibly," returned the veteran. "Its 
something to grumble at, though, when a man has 
to shuffle along the whole of his life with such a 
stiff joint tacked on to him. It would have been 
better if the Balinees, who put the bullet into it, 
had shot away the pin altogether." 

" Then you'd be more inconvenienced with stiff- 
ness, I think, sir ; for in that case you must have 
applied to the carpenter. But, excuse me, what 
can I know about it ? Every person has his own 
burden to bear, and as I look at you, and see your 
healthy fresh face, and your gray hairs, if I judge 
aright, you have not much reason to complain, eh ?" 

" By Mars and Minerva ! you're right, my worthy 
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sir," answered the old soldier. "And yet I won't 
wish you to have my infirmity. It's true I can 
still eat with the best — ^no mistake, eh, Ejirel ? (this 
to the servant, who corroborated the statement 
with a nod) — I delight in a good glass of wine, 
and enjoy — thanks be to Heaven for it — ^undis- 
turbed good humour. Nevertheless, there is a 
time in the year, and it lasts a pretty long time 
too (begins when the autumn showers come on), 
that I sit shut up in the house like a prisoner. 
And then Karel is obliged (that's my servant, sit- 
ting next you, served formerly as sergeant under 
me in the East, a trusty old fellow, though I do 
say it to his face; he took his discharge at the 
same time as I did) — then Karel is occasionally 
obliged to mind me like a little child, for that 
diabolical rheumatism grips fast hold of ma You'll 
easily comprehend, sir, that my cheerfulness all 
vanishes in smoke tlien, for I'd like you to be 
able to laugh when you've got toothache. I can't 
say, though, how you'd feel, for I've never had 
toothache, and my teeth are as good now as they 
were fifty years ago. But you're right, sir, per- 
fectly right, every man has something to worry 
him in this world, and when I compare my lot 
with others, I've precious little to growl about** 
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Probably not one of the passengers in the car- 
riage noticed, that as soon as Tom Terhorst heard 
the voice of the old gentlemen on the steps, he 
turned as much as possible from that side of the 
compartment, and taking his handkerchief in his 
hand, held it up over his mouth, as if he had sud- 
denly got toothache. The remaining portion of 
his face left visible exhibited a dark expression 
to those who knew him: a physiognomist would 
perhaps have also read a certain anxiety in it, 
strange to a man who knew not what fear was 
Evidently his intention was to hide himself from 
the new passenger, and the manoeuvre which he 
made use of for that purpose was the very cause 
of the veteran noticing him. While speaking of 
toothache his eye fell upon Tom, the perfect per- 
sonification of his comparison. 

** You appear to be suffering from toothache, sir," 
said he, edging himself up closer to Terhorjst " Is 
the man deaf ? " asked he of the gentleman sitting 
opposite, on receiving no answer from Tom, 

" It's possible," answered the other. " The gentle- 
man does not seem conversationally inclined, for 
IVe not had the honour to hear anything from him 
but very short replies." 

Tom's face became scarlet with indignation, at 
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his fellow-passengers taking the liberty to speak 
about him in his presence. Soon, however, he saw 
himself obliged to give the old gentleman an 
answer, for that individual, after staring very 
closely at the man supposed to have toothache, 
suddenly burst out with — 

"By Mars and Minerva! do my eyes deceive 
me ? Is it you, Lodewijk ? Nobody could ever 
tell where you were stowed away, or flown to ! and 
now I find you here ! " 

" If you are addressing me, sir," answered Tom 
Terhorst, rather roughly, "You make a mistake; 
I neither bear the name of Lodevrijk, nor did I 
ever learn to fly." 

"I really beg your pardon, sir," returned the 
impulsive old gentleman. " By Mars and Minerva, 
though ! I must say you bear a wonderful like- 
ness to a lieutenant who served under me a year 
or two iji the East — ^a fellow, truth to tell, I liked 
very, very well in those days, but who played me 
a scurvy trick later, for which I'd like to give him 
a thorough pounding now." 

"Wonderful! how one can have one's exact 
counterpart in the world," continued the veteran, 
to his opposite neighbour. " Will you believe, sir, 
that I could have sworn that that gentleman was 
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the person for whom I mistook him — of course, 
some years older than when I knew him for- 
merly." 

" There have been more illustrations of that, sir," 
said the gentleman addressed. " I once knew two 
brothers who were so much alike, that, when one 
of them died, one of my friends met the survivor, 
and innocently asked him if it was he or his 
brother that had lately departed this life." 

"That's an old joke, sir," returned the old sol- 
dier, laughing, "though I must say there are a 
lot of people who can and do express themselves 
very stupidly and thoughtlessly too. But it's in- 
comprehensible, such a speaking likeness !" 

" You appear, sir, to be greatly interested in the 
person you would like so much to thrash," said the 
passenger. "If I were in your place, I'd rather 
wish the individual for whom I bore such a lively 
dislike somewhere near the moon, than desire an 
encounter with him." 

"There are circumstances, sir," replied the old 
gentleman, "in which it is pleasant to meet an 
enemy, especially when your hands have been 
itching so long to give him a good pommelling." 

Tom had again sunk back into his corner and 
silence. 
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"In that case it would certainly be no merry 
meeting." 

"By Mars and Minerva! that it wouldn't Fd 
like so much to meet the fellow once again, at least 
if he's still alive. A strange customer Lodwijck* 
Tou must know he came out to the East as a 
soldier, quite destitute, indigent. My fine young 
gentleman had been at college and spent his money 
like a brick, made it fly so successfully, in fact, 
that in despair he joined the service for India. He 
came into my company : I was then only a captain. 
A more extraordinary fellow I've never seen. If 
he came to grief in his own country, he was steady 
and smart enough in the regiment. And he was 
clever, too — soon got promoted to sergeant. There 
was no fault to be found in him — ^yes, one, perhaps, 
(and what man has not his weak side), he used to 
be short-tempered and easily annoyed. When we 
went fighting, by Mars and Minerva ! he showed his 
daring and won his epaulettes, too, by his bravery. 
But then came a kink in the cable. He received 
news from the Fatherland that his uncle had died 
and left him his sole heir, so he bought himself out 
of the service and went back to Holland." 

" And would you thrash him for that ? " asked 
the passenger. 
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** By Mars and Minerva ! " shouted the old gentle- 
man, laughing, " no, I'd not have a leg to stand upon 
if I did. The man was decidedly right to go back 
to the old country to see to the feathering of his 
own nest, and we parted the best of friends. I 
gave him letters to take with him for my only 
sister and her daughter. Fool that I was ! to 
bring the scoundrel into my family ! The conse- 
quence of it all was, that he married my niece, a 
girl who, when I was in Holland, had been as the 
apple of my eye." 

" Was that such a great crime ? " asked his 
listener. 

" That wasn't the crime, but that the young man, 
shortly after his marriage, went back to his old 
ways, was — most decidedly." 

"He could not resist the native air," remarked 
the passenger, laughing. 

" Very likely," said the veteran. " At any rate, 
he neglected the dear child, stayed half, aye, some- 
times the whole night out, gambled away his own 
fortune, and would have squandered the little sum 
the poor creature had inherited from her parents, 
had not her only brother, who just then was at 
home from India on two years sick leave, stood up 
in her defence, and demanded a legal separation of 
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husband and wife. Before this was granted, my 
much-respected nephew packed up his belongings 
and made off." 

"And have you never heard any more of him ?" 
continued the passenger. 

"Heard anything more of him, the rascal!" 
bawled the old gentleman, in a rage. " By Mars 
and Minerva ! After he had given my poor niece 
her death-blow by his villainous conduct ** 

" Zandheuvel Station ! gentlemen," called out the 
conductor, opening the door of the carriage. 

Tom Terhorst, whose eyes had been flaming dur- 
ing this recital from the old gentleman, was obliged, 
the conductor having opened the door farthest from 
him, to pass that irate person. In so doing he threw 
on him a look full of rage and hatred, continuing, 
nevertheless, to keep the handkerchief close to his 
face. After springing from the carriage, he helped 
Eva down, gave the guard her luggage ticket, got 
her trunk in exchange, the engine shrieked, and 
away rolled the train, giving the garrulous old 
East-Indian officer an opportunity to finish his tale. 

"Will you be good enough to have this trunk 
sent to Miss Hamburg's boarding-school at Zand- 
heuvel, sir ? Of course at the customary charge," 
said Tom to the station-master. 
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" Certainly, sir, with pleasure, just leave it to me." 

"Thanks for your trouble," said Terhorst, and 
then he, with Eva, struck into the road leading to 
the school, distant about a quarter of an hour's 
walk from the station. 

" Is your toothache a little better?" asked Eva, 
seeing that Tom, as soon as he was free of the 
carriage, and the train had disappeared, put his 
handkerchief in* his pocket. 

" Of course," answered he, a little harshly. 

Eva looked at him, astonished, and rather grieved. 
That wasn't the tone of voice she was accustomed 
to from him, and she was not aware of having 
done anything to make him vexed with her. 

"Are you angry with me, uncle ?" she asked. 

"Angry with you, my dear^ child !" repeated Tom, 
in quite a different manner, " that horrible tooth- 
ache made me cross. But my bad temper '11 soon 
be over; just let me be quiet a few minutes. 
The fresh air will put me all right." 

Eva was silent, and looked about her. She 
thought she understood the cause of her uncles 
vexation, and attributed it to nothing else than his 
grief at parting from her. Very soon her atten- 
tion was drawn to the beauty of the landscape 
through which they were walking. Everything 
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seemed equally gay in the bright sunlight, and the 
road along which they were going offered so many 
lovely sights, that even a less feeling heart than 
that of Eva must have been impressed by them. 

" How beautiful it is here ! " exclaimed she sud- 
denly, her ecstasy at the beauties she saw unloos- 
ing her tongue. 

''Isn't it, Eva?" said Tom, again in possession 
of his old kindly voice. " If it only does not make 
you forget or think less of our simple, much less 
lovely region." 

" How could you ever think that, uncle ? " asked 
Eva, with affectionate reproach in her voice. "I 
shall never forget you, and certainly shall never 
think but with feelings of gratitude of the place 
where I spent such happy days." 

"I know that very well, Eva," replied Tom 
Terhorst, "and it will help to comfort me, when 
I have you no more beside me. For, my little 
woman, it costs me a great deal to let you go 
away from me for so long." 

"Well, then, why did you do it, dear uncle?" 
answered Eva. Td rather have stayed with you 
than go among all those strangers, where no one 
knows me, and no one will love me." 

" Because it is best for you," went on Tom. "If 
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you stayed with me, you'd become nothing more 
than a rough, uneducated woman, finding your 
day's work in scrubbing, scouring, and such like 
kitchen work. For that alone you are much too 
good, you have too much intellect for it to be 
wasted in that way. And as for no one there 
loving you, don't you be afraid of that. Before 
a week's over, I bet you'll have won good words 
from most, if not from all the girls. I am sure 
of that." 

" All the same, I shall be very frightened," said 
Eva, '' at all those strange faces. Oh ! unde, if you 
could only stay a little while with me, I'd soon get 
used to it." 

**I lodge at a boarding school for young ladies !" 
said Terhorst, laughing. "I'd look very much at 
my ease among all those minxes. They'd rather 
poke fun at an old fellow like me — no two 
thoughts about that." 

Eva, in whose eyes the tears were glistening, 
laughed, woful as she was, picturing the scene. 

" If they did that I'd get downright angry with 
them all," said she. " I'd like to know what there 
is in you to laugh at ? " 

While Eva and Tom continue their conversa- 
tion, which is not of sufficient importance to be 
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printed, I shall inform mj readers of one or two 
thing? by which some qaestioiis thej mre piobtlify 
Asking themselves are answered. Firstly, th^ 
the tmnk Eva brooght to aehocd eontained a 
fafthionable and ample sapfij of both nnderdothes 
and dresses. To accomplish Has, Tom bad driven 
with Eva to the adjacent town, where, in a eonple 
of the best shops^ he had ordered all her require- 
ments, following a list given him by the mistress 
of the boarding school Secondly, Terhorst, being 
quite unknown to Miss Hamburg, had offered to 
pay a year's tuition in advance, an offer at once 
accepted by that lady. And thirdly, and lastly, 
Eva was enrolled on the books of the school, not 
under the name of Terhorst, but in her own family 
one, that of Eva Doorenstein. And so, Eva Dooren- 
stein made her entrance into Miss Hamburg's board- 
ing school at ZandheuveL 
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HBW AOqVAIlTTAHCBS. 

OUNQ ladies, this is your new 
school - mate, Eva Dooienstein," 
said Miss Hamburg, on artiving 
with Eva at the play - ground, 
where the pupils of the boarding school bad just 
commenced their games, under the supervision of 
the assistant-governess, Miss Murbergen. "I do 
not doubt that you will receive her kindly, and 
that she will meet with friends among you." 

"Eva Doorenstein," whispered Sara Moerland, 
rather spitefully, in her friend Caroline Lans- 
brug's ear, "and yet she does not look at all 
doomacktig (thorny). Do you know the name ! " 
"Never heard it before," returned the friend. 
"Do you know what she looks like exactly? 
Iphigenia ready to be sacrificed by command of 
Calchas," 
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"Hey! the comparison is good/' said Sara. 
" She's looking so sacrificial, that you'd expect to 
see the high-priest's knife swinging above her head. 
It appears to me that she is a harmless little goose." 

" But what a name — Eva 1" said Lina. " K I had 
such a name, I'd certainly get it changed." 

"Well, now, I don't quite agree with you in 
that," replied Sara. "I'd change mine for hers. 
Just look, I believe she has on a complete brand- 
new suit. That's to cut a good figure on her 
entrance into the school." 

" How red her eyes are ! Of course she howled 
because she was obliged to bid her dear pa and 
ma good-bye. Oh, there's Amy going up to her 
to assure her of an unalterable friendship." 

And, as they said. Amy, a charming girl of Eva's 
age, approached the new comer. 

"Eva," said she, "I know by experience how 
wretched it is when you first come to a school 
where everybody is strange. When I came here 
I did not know a soul, and no one came to speak 
to me. I found it very hard, but afterwards I 
understood that I was as strange to them as they 
were to me. And, because I know how unpleasant 
it is, I am come to you to make acquaintance at 
once. My name's Amy." 
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"Oh! Amy/' answered Eva, looking at the girl 
with grateful eyes, " I think it's very good of you, 
and I'm much obliged I won't disturb your game, 
though. Look, the others are going on. Why 
don't you join ? " 

" Because I don't want to leave you so lonely," 
replied Amy. " Let us go and sit together on that 
bench, and have a good long talk." 

" But don't you see, Ainy," rejoined Eva, " that 
the others are looking and laughing at you, because 
you're speaking to the strange duck that has come 
into the pond" 

"Let them look, let them laugh," said Amy, 
defiantly. "They know me, and they are aware 
that I don't pay the least attention to them. So 
come with me to the bench," 

"Young ladies!" at this moment, exclaimed 
Miss Murbergen, "why do you not invite Eva 
Doorenstein to play with you ? " 

"Oh, Miss Murbergen, how can we play with 
such a shy creature 1 " said Sara, rather tartly. 

"And besides,"* added Caroline to this, "Amy 
has already taken her under the shelter of her 
motherly wing, and so she's safe." 

" Would you not like to join the others in their 
game ? " asked the governess of Eva. 
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"No, thank you/' answered Eve. "I feel so 
strange yet." 

" That will all change after yon have been here 
a little while/' returned the governess. 

" Of course, Miss Murbergen," said Amy. ** Eva 
and I are going to sit over there on the bench 
together, to become friendly." 

" Very well/' said the governess ; '* you perform 
a kind action in so doing, 'Amy/' 

The two girls reached the garden seat, and sat 
down side by side. 

" Did your papa bring you here, Eva ? " asked 
Amy. 

" My papa/* uttered Eva. " I have neither father 
nor mother. I never knew my papa, and mamma 
died when I was eight years old. Then I went to 
live with my uncle, and Jie brought me here.'* 

*Your uncle; and, of course, you have an aunt 
too. Were they good to you ? " 

"Uncle is not married, but has a housekeeper. 
He has always been very kind to me, and was very 
sorry to let me go away/' 

"And I suppose you were not less sorry to leave 
him? It's even worse, I can tell you, when one 
has to go away from one's home. You will soon 
become accustomed to the life here, and then, I 
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am sure, you will like it Have you left many 
girl friends behind you ? " 

"We lived in a very quiet, isolated place; the 
village where I went to school was half-an-hour's 
walk from imcle's house. And, among the peasant 
children, there wasn't one with whom I struck up 
a friendship. They were all a little rough and rude." 

" Then I hope we may become particular friends. 
When I first saw you I felt drawn towards you, 
and now I know that you are an orphan, I want 
to be something to you. It must be terrible to be 
quite alone in the world." 

"I never felt the loneliness much, but I think 
it will be very nice for me to have some one to 
whom I can tell my thoughts and feelings. At 
home I only had my good dog Fidel : he was a dear ! 
Uncle was as kind as possible, but, though I loved 
him so, I was always a little afraid of him, and 
in every case I couldn't speak so intimately to 
him as I can to you. Joop, the stable man, who 
drove me to school when it rained, did not know 
about many things, though he was very kind to 
me too ; and the housekeeper, oh, she was a horrid 
woman, always scolding, even if there was no 
reason for it, and then '* 

" Why have you gone to sit there ? talking all 
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by yourselves?" asked Sophie HartvelA "Why 
aren't you playing ? " 

" Oh, Sophie, let us stay here a little for to-day. 
Eva is still strange, and I'm keeping her company." 

"Just as you like," returned Sophie. "I thought 
I was doing something to please her." 

"And I am very grateful to you," said Eva, 
"but I'd rather wait and make friends with you 
all before I join your play." 

"Please, tell me truly, Amy," continued Eva, 
when Sophie had left them, "don't you think I 
am very ill-mannered and rough ? " 

" No, certainly not. Who told you that ? " 

"Uncle thought so, and it made me afraid that 
I'd perhaps do something to make myself ridicu- 
lous," returned Eva, 

"Perhaps, for the first few days, you won't feel 
quite so much at ease in our circle as you would 
wish, but that feeling will soon pass away." 

" Yes, if you will help me, Amy. You said you 
would be my friend — will you correct me when 
you see me doing wrong things and making 
mistakes ? " 

"Yes, I promise you, if you, at least, won't get 
angry." 

" Angry I and I ask you to do it. You see. Amy, 
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I am only a simple peasant girl, and I am sure to 
commit blimders occasionally." 

" To your classes, young ladies," came the voice 
of the head mistress, and her youthful charges 
stopped their games and entered school. 

Eva followed Amy, and, for the time being, was 
given a desk apart, where Miss Hamburg put her 
through a sort of examination, to see how far ad- 
vanced her studies were. The result was most satis- 
factory, and Eva was found farther advanced than 
any of her fellow-pupils in the branches taught in 
the village school. She knew nothing, however, 
of foreign languages, and was at once obliged to 
commence learning French, as that was the lan- 
guage commonly spoken in the school. To her 
great delight, she was given a place between Amy 
and Sophie. From the first named she got much 
useful help, while she, on her part, returned it with 
assistance in Dutch or arithmetic, in which she was 
even more proficient than Louisa Bode, who was 
learning French, German, and English. This fact 
encouraged her, for she thought herself very stupid, 
and much more backward than the others. The 
circumstance of her having enjoyed good teaching 
helped her amazingly. Not only was her mistress 
pleased at her improvement : she was also a subject 
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of admiration to the girls, who could not under- 
stand how it was possible that a girl, who did not 
know a single word of French when she came to 
school, had so soon managed to learn the langoage; 
not only understanding all that was spoken, bot 
giving very creditable answers in it, even thoagli 
they were sometimes amusingly-constructed ones. 
She was soon able to join the classes taught by ^ 
French lady, who attended the school daily. 

It is hardly necessary for me to affirm that be^ 
intelligence, with her earnest application to her les^ 
sons, joined to her nice character, soon won both- 
the love and confidence of her teachers. And what 
is also worthy of remark, it was not long before 
she was the favourite of all her school-mates. Even 
Sara Moerland and Caroline Lansbrug, who had 
criticised her so sharply on her entrance into the 
school, liked Eva Doorenstein very much. She 
was always ready to perform those many small 
services which help and awaken appreciation in 
others. In addition to this quality, she possessed 
that of compliance : so much so, that Fanny Lee- 
mans, who owned a crabbed, unpleasant temper, 
and was always at variance with everybody, got on 
best with her. At the same time, you must not 
think she had no mind of her own, or always 
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adopted the opinions of others. Decidedly not. 
Everyone knew that when Eva had once said " No " 
to a person or thing, she remained firm. But the 
girls honoured this firmness, and loved her none the 
less on account of it ; for she clothed her denials in 
such kind words, that whosoever experienced them 
could never feel angry. 

As for Eva herself — she had never been so happy 
as now. Many a time she confided to Amy (in re- 
ality become her bosom friend) that she felt alto- 
gether different from former days : and the letters 
to her imcle, written once a month according to ar- 
rangement, overflowed with thankfulness that he 
had placed her where she felt so thoroughly at 
home. 

But Tom, even though he longed for her letters, 

and was proud of them, always laid them down 

with a feeling of dissatisfaction. " She is becom- 
ing quite unfit to return here," sighed lie. " She'll 

never feel at home again — ^and yet it's just as I ex- 
pected. She is living now among girls of her own 
position, and is receiving the education to which 
her birth entitles her. I was a fool not to see what 
would come of it all, and let myself get attached to 
a child, who will now forget, perhaps despise me." 
And he took her letter up again and re-read it. 
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" She is still fond of me," said he. " Yes, loving 
words are so easily written ! It's but a small thing 
to testify her affection in a letter. If she had to 
give a proof of her love — if I wanted her to come 
back here — would she do it for love of me? I 
don't believe it. I can't believe it." 

But Tom only spoke in this way to himself: 
these were thoughts he would acknowledge to him- 
self alone. He even feared to believe them, they 
pained him so much. And again, he would charge 
himself with treason to the child, whom he sus- 
pected without there being any reason to do so. 
And the letters, which he too wrote regularly once 
a month, were filled with assurances of his affec- 
tion, and praise at the studiousness she evinced. 

Christmas came on, and some of the pupils whose 
parents lived close by were to be allowed to return 
to their homes during the vacation. Eva had asked 
her uncle what she was to do, and in her letter not 
indistinctly hinted that she would like, to remain 
at school, for Amy Lennius was not going home, 
and she would feel lonely without her companion. 
And yet she longed very much for her uncle, and 
would gladly see him once more. " It is better for 
lier not to come home at this season of the year,'* 
said Tom ; " the company in ' The Red Fox ' would 
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annoy and disgust her/' He therefore wjfote to 
tell her she must remain where she was. And 
when, on Christmas day, Eva came in from church, 
she was called by the governess to see some one 
who wished to speak to her. She guessed who the 
some one would be, and her conjecture was soon 
verified, for there stood her uncle with out-stretched 
arms. She flew to meet him with a joyful cry, 
and Tom was satisfied; he had convinced himself 
that the child still loved him. It was a beautiful, 
clear day, and after Tom Terhorst had had some 
lunch, he asked Miss Hamburg if Eva might go 
for a walk with him. Permission was of course at 
once given, Eva got ready, and they both went 
walking in the no longer beautiful district. But 
this last fact did not trouble them. Eva had so 
much to tell about her life at the boarding school, 
her friends, and her lessons, and her uncle listened 
to her prattle with so much pleasure, that neither 
of them paid any heed to what was around them. 
At last, when there was a lull in the conversation, 
Terhorst said — 

** Dear Eva, I must ask you one question, which 
you are to answer frankly and truthfully. Tell 
me, could you ever feel happy again in * The Red 
Fox?'" 
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" But, dear .uncle ! " 

"Answer frankly, Eva, and whatever your reply 
may be, don't think I will be angry. K I asked 
you whether you would feel at home with me, a 
a negative answer might wound me. I only ask 
you, if staying in ' The Eed Fox ' would make you 
uncomfortable." 

'' I don't think, uncle, that it would make me any 
happier. I have become accustomed to such differ- 
ent scenes and people than those in ' The Red Fox.* " 

" I thought so. Even in your letters I remarked 
it, and very far from being vexed, I approve of it 
I felt it when I decided to send you to Zandheuvel, 
and I knew that in doing that I would estrange 
you from me — estrange you for ever. But it must 
be so, it was to take place for your own welfare." 
Tom Terhorst spoke these words in so sad a voice, 
that Eva was touched by them. 

" Have I grieved you, uncle ? " asked she. When 
I say that I shall not willingly return to ' The Red 
Fox,' I mean that I should not like to go there in 
the Christmas holidays. In winter our house is 
frequented by a lot of people I'd be ashamed to 
know. In the summer it is quite different, and so 
there's nothing to prevent my spending the mid- 
summer vacation with you." 
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"Quite right, Eva, quite right," returned Tom 
Terhorst. "But its very possible — one never 
knows beforehand— one or other of your friends 
may ask you to spend the holidays with her. 
Don't hesitate a moment in accepting. I tell you 
this on purpose that in such a case you may know 
what to do." 

" And I shouldn't be with you at all then, dear 
uncle," said Eva. " No, that's impossible." 

" We'll think about that ; summer's not come yet. 
And now, tell me, do you want for anything ? " 

As happy as this visit from her uncle made Eva, 

it still left its sting behind. The idea that she had 

been obliged to pain the man whom she had to 

thank for everything, grieved her: for that she 

had pained him she did not for a moment doubt. 

But had he not asked the question himself? and 

had he not encouraged her to lay bare her 

thoughts ? Was it wrong that she, having become 

accustomed to nicer associates, could never again 

accommodate herself to the habitues of " The Eed 

Fox ? " These thoughts set her pondering, and 

deprived her at night of half her sleep. At Zand- 

heuvel they supposed she was regretting her uncle's 

departure, and attached but little significance to her 

pensiveness. For Eva, though she was so intimate 
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with Amy, keeping little secret from her, had 
always been ashamed to tell her best friend of 
her former dwelling-place: on that one point 
she had remained silent. Her uncle's visit had 
opened her eyes, and awakened the slumbering 
consciousness of which she before had cherished 
no idea — the consciousness that an inn frequented 
by common smugglers was no fit home for Eva 
Doorenstein. 

But at Eva's age grief does not last long. After 
writing a long letter to her unde, in which she 
begged his forgiveness for her candid answer, and 
showed him the whole of her kind, child-like, feel- 
ing heart, she felt happier, and soon regained her 
wonted cheerfulness. "And besides," said she to 
herself, " who will ask me, a poor lonely orphan, to 
spend the holidays with them ? Every girl goes to 
her own home to spend the vacation." 

And yet some one was going to ask her, and she 
was to have a hard battle to fight with herself. 
Of course, you guess that it was Amy's parents 
who invited her to come to them for the summer 
holidays. On the one hand, she thought it would 
be uncivil to refuse their friendly invitation, and 
Amy's supplications, to give an assent: on the 
other, she knew how much it would grieve her 
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uncle were she to accept. A decision must be 
arrived at. 

Her sense, her inclination, said, " Go with Amy," 
her heart and conscience said, " Overcome the temp- 
tation, and don't go to Amy's house." At length 
she made up her mind to open her heart to her 
xmcle, and wrote him exactly what she felt. He. 
hastened to reply to her letter, and said, "One 
third of your vacation I reserve for myself; but 
not to bring you to 'The Eed Fox/ where you 
never can be at home again. I intend taking you 
for a trip down the Ehine. The remaining four 
weeks you can pass with your friend. This idea 
is pleasant to me, for it will do you good to be a 
sometime inmate of a household like that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lennius." This letter immediately re- 
leased Eva from her diflSiculty. What a delightful 
prospect! A voyage down the Rhine, and to be 
allowed to stay four weeks with her friend. She 
told Amy the news with beaming eyes, and soon 
the whole school knew that Eva was going to visit 
Germany, the girls being not a little jealous of the 
pleasure in store for her. 

" But what does your uncle do, Eva," asked Amy, 
confidentially, "that he.canaflford to take you for 
such a trip ? " 
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" What does uncle do ? " answered Eva, colouring. 
" Dear Amy, till now I have made a secret of that, 
even to you. As I am on the point of going to stay 
with your family, I believe it will be better (before 
I accept your hospitality) to tell it to you. You 
must know, then, that my uncle keeps an inn, not 
far from the Prussian borders." 

"He's an innkeeper, then!" cried Amy. "And 
did you pass your early years in an inn ? " 

" Five of them. When I was about eight years 
old mamma died, and my unde took me. Now, of 
course, you won't like me so much, will you? 
because I am the niece of an innkeeper." 

Amy caught Eva round the neck. " If it was 
possible," said she, "Fd like you better. How 
unhappy you must have felt in that place ! " 

" Unhappy ! Oh, no. Amy ; but now — ^now that 
I have been so long among another sort of people, 
I must say I should not like to pass the holidays 
there. That is why uncle is so good as to take 
me for the fortnight's excursion; we can enjoy 
each other's society, without my being obliged to 
live in ' The Eed Fox.' " 

" Is your uncle's inn such a good paying concern, 
then ? " asked Amy. " He sends you to an expen- 
sive boarding school, provides you with plenty of 
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nice clothes, gives you lots of pocket-money, and 
now he's going to take you down the Rhine! 
One would never expect all that from an ordinary 

innkeeper." 

» 

" To tell you the truth, Amy, I believe my uncle 
was brought up in an entirely different position 
from the one he's now in. When I think of the 
way he treated me, — ^if I remember how distin- 
guished he looks when he's nicely dressed, and how, 
when he likes, his manner is so gentlemanly, the 
fancy will enter my head that he's suited for more 
than being an innkeeper. And now you know 
what I've kept secret from every one else. I beg 
you tell it to your parents, and if they repeat their 
invitation, I'll go with you. But if they do not, 
I shall not think it strange that they don't care 
to receive an innkeeper's niece in their house." 

"Be easy on that score, Eva," returned Amy. 
"They will think none the less of you for that. 
But I advise you to keep your secret still to your- 
self. Perhaps all the girls might not think the 
same about it as I do. Sara, Caroline, and Adol- 
phine^ would certainly turn up their noses at you, 
and embitter your life by their sharp remarks." 

"I know that," said Eva, sadly. "I know the 
importance people usually attach to such things 

G 
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as birth and position, and that was why I, warned 
by a secret misgiving, yes, a feeling of shame^ 
kept silent about uncle's business. I didn't like 
it, all the same ; but when uncle brought me to 
school, and we were walking together on our road 
from the station, he said to me, 'Eva, remember 
this, never tell anyone that you spent five years in 
an inn. The girls might tease you about ib' I 
didn't understand what he meant then : now I feel 
it to the utmost." 

"And that is why I repeat what I said just 
now," replied Amy. "Let no one at school be 
the wiser of it. Why should you estrange your 
companions from you ? " 

"You are right. Amy," said Eva. "But mind, 
you must tell your parents. It will, in every 
case, spare me the shame that I should feel if 
they asked me about my uncle, and I had to say 
he is an innkeeper." 

With this, the conversation between Eva and 
Amy ended. The last named wrote urgently to 
her parents, and they sent back to say that Eva 
Doorenstein, as Amy's friend, was just as welcome 
in their house. 
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AREL, is Mrs. Albrechts not up 



returned the major, 
"Half-past eight. Those 



" Not yet. Major," answered 
Karel. 

"It's late enough, thet 
looking at bis watch. 
East-Indian ladies ate, and always s 
lazy ; even when they're in our climate. Just 
bting me my breakfast here, madam can take 
hers alone or with the adjutant." 

" By your leave, Major, suppose I go and see if 
tiie mistress is up." 

"By Mats and Minerva I" roared the, major. 
Did you understand me, Kaiel, when I said I'd 
breakfast by myself} A military man is accus- 
tomed to order and regularity, and order I will 
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have in my own house. If Mrs. Albrechts doesn't 
choose to come downstairs in time for breakfast, 
she must just leave it alone." 

"Am I to bring the breakfast here, then^ sirT' 
asked Elarel. 

" Of course," replied his master. " When the 
mistress is present we breakfast in the front room ; 
an old soldier can get along famously with his meal 
in the verandah." 

From his customary ejaculation : " By Mars and 
Minerva," my readers will have recognised in the 
major the grey veteran of the train, and in his ser- 
vant the Sergeant Karel, whom we also saw sitting 
in the railway carriage. The major, as we have 
elsewhere heard, had served in the East Indies, 
and while Karel sets the table, we will inform you 
of some few further particulars and details of his 
master's life. 

Major Ferdinand Albrechts was the son of an 
honest candlemaker, who, amassing a tidy fortune 
at his trade, would gladly have left the business 
to his only son, Ferdinand, had that youth but 
evinced a slight amount of taste for the oily 
calling. But Ferdinand had no fancy to be always 
in an atmosphere of fat and tallow; his inclina- 
tions were more for a military life, and though 
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his father raised strong objections to it, they were 
of no avail. The son left the task of illuminating 
society to others, and entered the warlike service. 
Perhaps it would have been better for him had he 
followed his father's lowly calling, and carried on 
the business ; for the man who bought it let it go 
to rack and ruin, even forgetting to pay the former 
owner, «o that this gentleman rather lost by the 
transaction. This circumstance, however, did not 
prevent the candlemaker from living in good style, 
or at his death leaving his two children, Ferdinand 
and Eva, each a comfortable income. The last 
named was married to an apothecary, and had two 
sons and a daughter. Her eldest son went to the 
East, in an oflBicial capacity, and was still residing 
there ; the second intended to succeed his father, but 
died in the flower of his youth. The daughter, 
named Albertine, was some years younger than her 
brother. When Ferdinand's father died, the young 
officer went to live in his sister's house, his regi- 
ment being stationed in the town where she had 
settled. Little Albertine, then but a chilc^of three 
years, soon became his darling ; and the tiny girl, 
for whom Uncle Ferdinand was for ever bringing 
something or other, and whom he always took on 
his knee while smoking his after-dinner pipe, gave 
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him so many tokens of her attachment and affec- 
tion, that at length Unde Ferri, as she called him, 
couldn't budge without Tine, or Tine be happy 
away from Uncle Ferri. All this while, however, 
Uncle Ferri was not making much promotion, but 
saw many of his comrades, younger in years and 
junior in service, advance, while he still remained 
second lieutenant. This made him decide on going 
to the East, where he at once got a step, and be- 
came first lieutenant. 

He had certainly not counted how much it would 
cost him to part from his sister and the now seven- 
years-old Albertine, when he took his decision, and 
the parting was a very painful one to him. He 
felt it most at the last moment, when he was about 
to start for Nieuwe Diep, where the ship in which 
he and the soldiers under his command were to 
embark lay, all ready for sea. The pretty little 
girl hung round his neck, and would not let him go, 
till the strong man, to whom tears were strangers, 
broke down and wept like a child. Only Eva's pro- 
mise that she would often write to him, and tell 
him a great deal about Albertine, comforted him in 
this separation from his favourite. Tine soon for- 
got Uncle Ferri, though, later, after her mother's 
deaiJi, she opened and kept up a regular correspon- 
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dence with him. Ferdinand made more promotion 
in the East: at Bali he conducted himself with 
bravery, was wounded there, and pensioned. 

As we already know, Karel had taken his dis- 
charge at the same time, and gone with his major, 
in whose service he had faithfully remained, and 
with whom he now was. But, in speaking about 
the major, I have quite forgotten to make mention 
of her we heard called Mrs. Albrechts — ^the lady to 
whom he had been united in the bands of wedlock 
for the last sixteen years. She was a brown-faced 
East-Indian, of the Malay type, with the flat nose 
of her race, shining black eyes, and splendid black 
hair. These wiere the only material beauties she 
possessed, and her mental qualifications were per- 
haps still less to boast of than those of her cor- 
poreal frame. She was stupid and indolent, rather 
good-natured, but extremely imperious. This last 
characteristic was experienced most by the ser- 
vants, with whom, to say the truth, she had fortu- 
nately but little to do, as her husband, knowing 
very well how, the household would be governed 
were it left to her, had engaged a person to look 
after the internal economy of his establishment. 
Of the major, to whom she had brought a large 
fortune (she was immensely rich), she stood in 
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wholesome awe, and if be began witb bis " Mars and 
Minerva," or brougbt bis fist down on ibe table 
witb a bang, madam was still more frigbtened 
of bim tban ber servants were of ber. Domestic 
storms occurred very seldom, tbongb ; for, as a rule, 
ber bosband acted as be was dcnng now — ^paid no 
beed to ber, bot quietly went bis own way. 

Having now made acquaintance witb tbe Major 
and bis family, let us take a cursory glance at the 
place in wbicb be is to be found. Wben Major 
Ferdinand Albrecbts returned to tbe old country, 
about four years previous to our story, be spent 
some time in a botel, and as neitber be nor bis wife 
wisbed to end tbeir days in a town, be looked about 
bim for a nice country residence. He found tbis in 
tbe villa he at present occupied, a fine bouse with a 
delightful garden and orchard, and to which be bad 
given the name of "Rembang." Although the villa 
was not large (it only possessed eight rooms), it 
was elegantly built The four rooms downstairs, 
in suites of two and two, all had glass doors, and 
were beautifully furnished. Along the front of the 
house ran a verandah, overgrown with exquisite 
creeping plants, and it was in this verandah that 
the major sat in an easy rocking-chair on tbe mom* 
ing that Eva started for Germany with her uncle. 
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It was a pleasant seat, with a look-out on the pretty 
flower beds, and in the distance, on the road, could 
be observed carriages and foot-passengers enliven- 
ing the scene. The major smoked a long German 
pipe, and sat comfortably blowing out thick clouds 
of tobacco smoke before him, watching the circles 
till their total disappearance. Karel soon came 
back with a small table in his hands, and a napkin 
over his arm, placed the first in front of the major 
and spread the cloth. He then laid down the break- 
fast, and brought the water to make tea. 

" Water boiling, Karel ? " asked the major. 

** Like the crater of a volcano in Java, sir," an- 
swered the sergeant. 

" Fetch a cup, and plate, and knife for yourself, 
and we'll breakfast together. There's nothing I 
hate more than to eat by myself." 

Karel brought what was ordered, and set them 
on the table. 

"A chair, now, Karel," commanded the major. 

The sergeant went and brought one of the iron 
garden chairs, that stood by a table of the same 
metal on the other side of the door, and placed it 
conveniently for himself. 

" Sit down," commanded his master. 

The servant obeyed. 
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" Make tea, now, and cut some bread and butter." 

While Karel was carrying out orders, the major 
smoked on." 

"The post's late," grumbled he. "I'd like to 
look at the HandelsUad and the HaarleTn/merJ* 

" It's early yet, sir," hazarded the sergeant. 

" Early to you, but late for me. Put down my 
pipe, and pour me out a cup of tea." 

His man poured out a cup, set down the teapot, 
and poured more water into it. 

" What's up now, Earel ? " asked the major. 
Aren't you going to have a cup of tea for your 
breakfast ? " 

" Major," returned Karel, solemnly, " I am some 
grades lower than your honour, and must thus 
drink my tea some grades weaker." 

" By Mars and Minerva, you ass ! " cried the major, 
"when we were together under fire, you got the 
bullets every whit as large as I did. Why should 
you drink weak tea now ? " 

" That's nothing. Major," answered the sergeant, 
buttering the bread ; " it'll be perfect after it draws 
a little more." 

Although it frequently happened that the major 
breakfasted with his servant, the latter never gave 
himself any airs on that account, but always kept 
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the same respectful demeanour towards his master. 
On such occasions the major would talk over the 
battles they had been in together, and other ex- 
periences of their lives, both men finding these the 
happiest moments of the day. Sometimes they re- 
peated them once more in the evening, that is to 
say, in the summer time ; for, Mrs. Albrechts not 
being present, the major would seat himself in his 
accustomed place, the rum bottle was produced, and 
master and man took a couple of glasses together, 
smoking the while like chimneys. It was at these 
times that Karel would relate the gossip about 
the neighbours, causing the major to laugh at their 
folly, or bringing a tear to his eye by an account 
of their misfortunes. In the latter case it fre- 
quently happened that, when the troubles could be 
so relieved, the old major would push a couple of 
florins into the sergeant's hand, with the words, 
" Karel, you must go foraging, otherwise the vic- 
tuals '11 come to an end." In truth, Major Albrechts 
was an excellent man, doing all the good he could 
to his fellow-creatures, and intentionally wounding 
no one. His conduct to his wife was always full 
of consideration and kindness, and he was ever 
careful of observing all polite forms towards her. 
The pair were no " Darby and Joan," however, and 
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in many things the major disturbed himself but 
little about his wife, as we saw when, because she 
was not ready, he simply ordered his meal to be 
served in the verandah, leaving her to breakfast 
when and where she would. 

" By Mars and Minerva 1 " exclaimed the major, 
suddenly, " there's the postman with the papers." 

Karel sprang up and went to the gate of the 
villa garden, where he took what the postman gave 
him, and, following a long established habit, laid 
them down on the table, next his master. 

"Ha!" cried the major, "a letter! and from 
India, too ! Of course it's from Arthur. What's 
he got to write about ? Pour me out another cup 
of tea, Karel." 

" And will your honour have anything more to 
eat ? " asked the sergeant, obeying the behest. 

" Eat ! by Mars and Minerva ! Eat while I've a 
letter lying here before me ? I must first see 
what's in it, and know if the contents will improve 
or take away my appetite. Some more milk, KareL 
Tut, tut ! it's not worth its weight in gold, man ! " 

While Karel again proceeded to do as he was 
desired, his master broke open his letter. 

" Botheration ! how wretchedly Arthur has writ- 
ten," burst forth the impatient major. "Bring 
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my glasses, Karel, — they are on the table in my 
room. But in double-quick time, d'ye hear ? for 
I'm burning with curiosity to see what he's writ- 
ing about." 

Karel was away a few — a very few minutes, 
and then returned, bringing the major's glasses 
with him. These articles were only used in cases 
of great necessity or excitement, for the veteran 
still boasted that he could read the Handdshlad 
without their help. So their owner put them on 
and read his letter. 

" Well, did I ever ! " exclaimed he. " Now, Karel, 
here's a pretty go ! Arthur intends to send his two 
eldest children home, addressed to me ! " 

" Then, Major, we'll have a little life in the house, 
that's all ! If I understand rightly, it's a young 
gentleman and a little miss ? " 

" By Mars and Minerva ! Karel, are you mad ? 
D'ye think I'm going to turn my villa into an 
orphanage ? And besides, what will Mrs. Albrechts 
say to it all?" 

"I think. Major, that the mistress will have 
nothing to say to it all The charge of the 
children will fall to our share." 

" That would be excellent 1 And you would give 
them lessons ? — or do you think that Jenny and 
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Theodore are coming to stay here for their plea- 
sure ? You see, Karel, there's the difficulty. Well 
have to look for boarding schools for the young 
folks." 

" Yes, Major, we'll have to do that," said Karel, 
with an earnest countenance. 

" As for Theodore, it won't be difficult to settle 
his affairs. A boy's school is easily found. But 
for Jenny — that '11 be the worry. Choose a board- 
ing school for a young lady ! How shall we do 
that ? Do you understand anything about it ? " 

"As much as a gunner does about baking oil- 
cakes," answered KareL "Suppose we ask the 
mistress' advice ? " ' . 

"Ask Mrs. Albrechts' advice about a boarding 
school ? " cried the major, throwing himself back 
in his chair, and shouting with laughter. "Ask 
Mrs. Albrechts' advice about a school? Might as 
well ask your gunner about making a lady's dress. 
No, Karel, we must go about it ourselves; we 
must look for one. But, by Mars and Minerva ! 
if Arthur had asked me to send him a plan of 
a battle, I'd rather have done it, and seen more 
chance of success for it too, than I do in this task." 

" We must settle to do something. Major. There 
is no haste, is there, sir ? " 
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" Haste ! Yes, there is ! Maybe, they'll be here 
in six weeks! We must have places for them 
before that time." 

" Major, something enters into me," said Karel. 

" A piece of bread and cheese, likely," returned 
his master. 

"That's true, sir," returned Karel. "But the 
other thing that's got into me is this, sir: when 
we were going to Huizenaar, last year, we passed 
a station where that strange fellow with the little 
girl got out. What was the name of the place, 
again ? — ^Zandbergje, I think." 

" Zandheuvel, you mean." 

" Just so. Major, Zandheuvel. Didn't the friendly 
gentleman, who sat next me, say that there was a 
very good boarding school there ? He had a 
daughter at it, he said, and was very well pleased 
with it" 

" Karel 1 you're a trump ! as good as a clock ! 
So now we're quite ready for Jenny. We'll be off 
together to settle everything. Don't forget the 
name — ^Zandheuvel Now you must find me a 
school for Theodore." 

" Well, Major," returned his factotum, " it 'pears 
to me that I've earned the medal for twelve years' 
service, because I've taken half the burden from 
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your shoulders. Your honour '11 have to look after 
Master Theodore yourself." 

"AH serene, then, Karel," replied the major, 
taking up the paper, with a sigh. ^^It's not to be 
expected that a sergeant can command two wings 
at a time." And he began to read the Handd^-' 
blad. 

" Won't your honour eat anything more ? " asked 
Karel ? " 

" Eat ! don't worry me ! Who could eat in such 
a fix?" 

" Not another cup of tea, ir ? ** 

"Yes, pour me our another cup, Karel; I am 
fearfully thirsty. And fill my pipe for me, a 
smoke will clear my brain, and maybe put fresh 
thoughts into it." 

Karel obeyed, brought the major his pipe, and 
lit a couple of matches. With a few vigorous 
draws, the major was started, and soon became ab- 
sorbed in his reading. 

"If you don't want anything more to eat or 
drink, take away the breakfast things, Karel," 
said he. 

While Karel was busy doing this, the major 
suddenly raised the Handdsblad he was reading; 
and which he held by both hands, a little higher, 
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quite close to his eyes, as if the better to see what 
it contained, and then cried out — 

" By Mars and Minerva ! K^rel ! I've won the 
other medal, then. Here's an announcement of a 
boarding school at Veenland, and it's strongly 
recommended by the Mayor and Council of the 
place. We must be off to-morrow morning, that is, 
if the weather is fine, for I must see everything 
with my own eyes, you understand ? " 

" Of course. Major," answered KArel. " But shall 
we be able to do everything in one day, sir ? " 

" If not, we must take two, - that's all. I must 
look at the railway guide when I've time. That 
annoying Arthur is causing me no end of trouble. 
But the poor boy thinks, * to whom would I sooner 
apply than to Uncle Ferdinand.' And, by Mars 
and Minerva! he's right. I wish I could do the 
same for Albertine's little daughter, but that child 
is hopelessly lost." 

The old major had apparently spoken these 
words to himself, for Karel had gone away with 
the breakfast things. 

" Poor Albertine ! " continued he, musingly. " If 
I had only been in the Fatherland when she died ! 
Then — ^but come, let's see what news there is in the 
paper. That '11 at least give one a little distraction." 

H 
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We leave the major sitting just as he is^ deep in 
his paper, and re-meet him that same day at the 
luncheon table. Mrs. Albrechts sits opposite him, 
dressed in a splendid blue sarong, her hair fastened 
with a couple of diamond pins, that shine whenever 
she moves her head and the light falls on them. 
She sits at her utmost ease, in a reclining chair. 
Her face betrays her usual discontentment, for she 
never stops regretting having left India, where 
she had a Malay boy to bring her everything she 
wanted^-even to pick up her handkerchief for her, 
if she was careless enough to drop it. The number 
of servants she had now was scanty in comparison 
with the crowd she commanded in the Ekkst, and 
the fact did not tend to please her. A third per- 
son sits at the table, with whom we must make 
acquaintance, and that is Miss Lennius, who fills 
the position of companion to Mrs. Albrechts, or 
as we might better express it, housekeeper of the 
major's manage. She is a first cousin of our Amy 
Lennius, and had, on losing her mother, preferred 
to earn her own living rather than depend on the 
charity of her relations. She is just twenty-five 
years of age, a well-brought-up, handy girl, and 
much respected by the major, who always raised 
his voice in her defence^ when Mrs. Albrechts 
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thought proper to extend her imperipusness to her. 
This was seldom the case, however, for the stupid 
Malay lady knew very well how much superior 
Agatha Lennius was to her in knowledge ; and 
also recognised the fact that she very often re- 
quired her aid in obtaining things from her hus- 
band, which, without the interference of Miss 
Lennius, never would have been granted. 

In addition to her other duties, the young lady 
occasionally filled the r61e of lady's maid, and often 
that of reader. She knew how to guide her mis- 
tress, doing it with the greatest patience and most 
praiseworthy firmness: and the major frequently 
assured his neighbours, when visiting or receiving 
them, that he wouldn't be without Miss Lennius on 
any account. He jestingly called her the " Adjutant 
of Rembang." 

"When the major entered the room, Mrs. Al- 
brechts and Miss Lennius were sitting in state 
to receive him. Apparently Miss Lennius had 
been reading aloud from the True HaarleTn/mer, 
for when the master of the house came in she 
folded that paper and laid it down beside her. 
With the ease common to every well-bred lady, 
she poured out the coffee, attended to the wants 
of the two persons present, and, in short, behaved 
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just as one would expect her to do in such a house- 
hold. 

Before the major took his seat, he went up to 
the chair where his wife sat, took her offered hand, 
on which a beautiful diamond sparkled, shook it 
kindly, and inquired how she had passed the night. 

" I have slept very well, thanks," responded Mrs. 
Albrechts, in the drawling, nasal twang ♦ peculiar 
to ladies born and bred in the East. 

'' And Miss Lennius ? " asked the old gentleman, 
cheerfully, of the housekeeper. 

" Oh, Major ! if folk do not sleep at my age, they 
must truly be in an unfortunate case. Besides, it 
would be difficult for anybody not to sleep well in 
quiet Kembang." 

"Or rise early either?" returned the major. 
" By Mars and Minerva ! but you were stirring 
betimes this morning, Miss Lennius." 

" Did I disturb you. Major ? If so, I am very 
sorry." 

" Disturb me ! " echoed the major, laughing. 
It'ud take a great deal to do that. Adjutant of 

* The translator regrets the impossibility to render into 
English the strange pronunciation indulged in by Mrs. A., 
(and Dutch East Indian ladies generally), the result of a 
oontraxy use of the letters h for g^ and g for h. 
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Rembang. Disturb me ! A soldier sleeps through 
everything, and when he hears the cock's morning 
call, jumps out of the feathers. Ha ! what am I 
thinking of? I almost forgot to tell you, Con- 
stance, IVe had a letter from India." 

" A letter from India ! " said Mrs. Albrechts, with 
a more lively look and voice than one would have 
expected possible from her. " Good news I hope ? " 

" Excellent ! It's from Arthur." 

"From Arthur," echoed the lady, slightly dis- 
appointed. "And he is well ? " 

"Very well, and he begs to be remembered to 
you. The most important item in his letter, is the 
intelligence that he's sending home his two eldest 
children, Jenny and Theodore." 

"Indeed," answered Mrs. Albrechts, "and when 
are they coming ? " 

"He doesn't say. Very likely they'll be here by 
the first ship that sailed after the letter was written." 

" So we'll soon have guests. Do you hear that. 
Miss Lennius ? " 

" Well, Madam, it will be very pleasant to have 
the children here. They will enliven us." 

"I hope. Major, you're not going to keep the 
children at Rembang. They would take up all 
Miss Lennius' time, and I'd be neglected" 
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'' Don't be afraid, Constance/' answered the major. 
"I shall ask our adjutant to take the necessary 
steps for receiving the children, and quartering 
them for a short time ; but we must speedily find 
other lodgings for them. We'll be ofiF to-morrow 
to see if we can get billets." 

" How old are they ? " asked Miss Lennius, 

" Jenny, the eldest, is about thirteen, and Theo- 
dore, her brother, must be about a year younger. 
I have talked the affair over with Karel, to 
see what quarters we could find, and the fellow, 
though he is but an invalid like myself, has 
given me capital advice where to put Jenny. Do 
you know anything about a boarding school at 
Zandheuvel ? " 

"Oh!" answered Miss Lennius, "it must be an 
excellent one. My cousin, whose daughter Amy 
is being educated there, praises it very much." 

"Now then! we've hit the right nail on the 
head this time," said the major. "Didn't I tell 
you, Constance, that Karel could do more than 
eat? He mentioned that school to me as being 
very suitable." 

"A sergeant can't know much about such things," 
said Miss Lennius. " Who would have expected it 
of him!" 
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"Yes, my dear adjutant," returned the major; 
*'but you must remember that Karel's an extra- 
ordinary fellow. Now, Constance, we must go and 
see this Miss Zandheuvel." 

"Excuse me," interrupted Miss Lennius, "her 
name is Miss Hamburg." 

" Well, then. Miss Hamburg," returned the major. 
" And that'll be a rare expedition for an old 
veteran ! I'm afraid, when I go to speak to Miss 
Frankfort " 

" Hamburg," improved Miss Lennius. 

— go to speak to Miss Hamburg — ^who on 
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earth can recollect that town," — continued the 
major, " I'm afraid I'll be quite abashed, and won't 
know what to say to her. By Mars and Minerva ! 
too, she'll perhaps think I'm making game of her, 
if I, an old soldier, come to put a little girl in her 
charge. And so, Constance, you will have the 
goodness to go with me." 

" I go there 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Albrechts. " What 
are you thinking about. Major ? " 

" What am I thinking about ? Well, that we'll 
go together to see about Jenny's boarding schooL" 

"And how would we get there. Major ?" 

"Well, we'd have the carriage from here to oitr 
station, and then go per rail to Zandheuvel station. 
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We'll walk to the village, perhaps a quarter of an 
hour's walk distant, and the boarding school won't 
be far off." 

" Walk for half-an-hour ! How could you expect 
me to do such a thing, Major?" asked Mrs. AI- 
brechts. "And besides, I wouldn't know what to 
talk to Miss Hamburg about." 

" Oh ! that's nothing. What would the adjutant 
say to going to Zandheuvel ? 

" What would I say to it. Major ? " answered Miss 
Lennius. " I am quite ready to go with you — ^that 
is, if Madam approves of the arrangement." 

"And leave me the whole day alone. Miss Len- 
nius," sighed Mrs Albrechts. "That can't be — ^it 
won't do." 

" But I can't go by myself to that Miss Bremen ! " 
["Hamburg," suggested Miss Lennius] — "go by 
myself to Miss Hamburg," said the major. " Con- 
stance, it isn't far, and if we started early in the 
morning, we'd be home before lunch. The adjutant 
must come with me." 

" And who'll help me get up and dress ? Who'll 
look after the household work ? " whined Mrs. Al- 
brechts. 

" Just remain in undress that day, Constance— or, 
as we'd say, in your shirt sleeves. And as to the 
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household, the adjutant can give her orders and 
everything will go on as usual — eh, Miss Lennius ?" 

** In regard to the last there will be no difficulty, 
Major ; but if Madam ^" 

"What Madam!" cried the major. "By Mars 
and Minerva ! Miss Lennius, you never help me at 
all, the whole day ! I see you at breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, and supper, and the rest of the time Mrs. 
Albrechts has you always in possession. And now 
that I want to press you into my service for a 
couple of hours, to help me storm the battery 
against Miss Frankfort, she can't even spare you 
for a forenoon. It's just like a soldier who can't 
get a day's leave because — 
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" But if Madam objects," interrupted Miss Len- 
nius. 

" Madam may not object. Isn't it so — Constance, 
you quite approve ? " 

And the major said these words in so emphatic a 
tone, that Mra Albrechts answered with all sub- 
mission, — 

"But then only for one forenoon, Major." 

"Just as I said," returned her husband, in a 
gentler voice. "You see, Constance, I knew you'd 
be sensible enough to make the best of things ; for, 
to tell you the truth, I'll be as much at ease, with 
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the business as a general who has to beat the 
big drum himself. So it's settled, — to-morrow 
by the first train, Youll see '* — ^to Miss Lennius— 
" when it starts for me." 

" And have you found a school for Master Theo- 
dore ? " asked the housekeeper. 

" I hope so— please hand me the paper/* 

The young lady gave the journal into his hands, 
and the major sought up the advertisement. 

'' Look here, what do you think of that ? ** asked 
he, pointing with his finger to the place. "A 
school recommended by Mayor and CounciL That 
will be good, eh ? " 

'' If you suppose that that is a proof of the good 
qualities of the school. Major, I must beg leave to 
differ with you." 

"But a mayor and council," reiterated the 
major. "By Mars and Minerva! such big people 
wouldn't recommend a school, if it wasn't worth 
something." 

" I don't say that the school is not a good one," 
returned Miss Lennius. " Far be it from me to 
judge of it, in the slightest ; but a school's being ap- 
proved by a mayor and council signifies nothing to 
me. For an educational institution is an advan- 
tage to a town or village, and therefore it is of 
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interest to the community to have it a flourishing 
one. Now, Major, am I right or not ? " 

Major Albrechts quite lost his breath. He had 
not considered the matter in this light He 
thought, in his simplicity, he had made a wise 
choice, and now Miss Lennius scattered his illusions 
to the four winds. " But, dear Adjutant," cried he, 
" do you know of another, then ?" 

"Well, yes, as it happens, I do. My cousin 
Lennius' second son is at a good school, and I hear 
he makes great progress. K you like I'll write to 
him about it ? " 

" Oh, do ! that'll be the very thing," uttered the 
major, relieved from his predicament, " If I hadn't 
my adjutant, I'd only be half a man after all. You 
see. Miss Lennius, if it was to dig a trench, or form 
a square, I might be able to give you a lesson, but 
in such like a business I am all at sea. Apropos, 
you won't mind Karel going with us, will you ?" 

"Why, Major, why should I mind that?" asked 
Miss Lennius. 

"It was possible, that's why I asked you. For 
you see I can't do without my good Karel, getting 
in and out of the carriage. The steps are so high, 
that beastly stiff leg of mine would oblige me to 
remain perched on the footboard. So now every- 
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thing is settled, and to-morrow, by the first train, 
we're off to see Miss Hanover." 

"Hamburg," corrected the never weary Miss 
Lcnnius. 

"So it is," said the major. "Why on earth 
are people so idiotic as to give themselves names of 
towns? just to put one in a muddle, I believe. 
Write by to-day's mail to your cousin, and ask for 
an answer by return of post. FU manage about 
Theodore's school myself. I'll look after that with 
Karel. When it comes to tackling my own sex 
I've always powder and shot enough, but those 
women sometimes begin sharp-shooting to such an 
extent, that a body doesn't know in what direction 
to point his guns." 

Thus was the business concluded to the satis- 
faction of both parties. 





CHAPTER Vll. 

A SAD BTOBT. 

[, ELCOME, welcome, dear Eva," were 
the words that Bounded in the 
ears of our heroine when, on step- 
ping from a aecond-daas compart- 
ment, she was heartily greeted by het friend, who 
had been impatiently waiting the arrival of the 
trun on the platform. " Back at last 1 I thought 
yott had quite forgotten us." 

"You got my letter from Dresden, didn't you, 
telling you that we were going to remain longer in 
Saxony ? " 

"Of course," answered Amy, "or do you think 
that Tve been standing here waiting for you for 
the last two days 1 The train was late enough as 
it was, and Anton — ^yes, Eva, I forgot to introduce 
my eldest brother Anton to you — a bright boy he 
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is^ just seventeen, still a little hobedy-hoyish, but 
otherwise good — down to his stocking soles. Till 
now he has only been a probationer at the Latin 
school; we hope he'll become a collegian in the 
spring. Now, what do you think of him ? Fine 
lad for his age, isn't he ? " 

This was all rattled forth in a breath, then 
Anton approached Eva and relieved her of her 
travelling bag, umbrella, and waterproof cloak, 
with the words, " Allow me. Miss Doorenstein." 

"You are very kind, Mr. Lennius." 

" Just listen," said Amy. " If that's how it is to 
be, I can't endure it for four weeks. You must call 
each other Anton and Eva at once. All that 
Mistering and Missing is so stiff and horrid that 
I'd have a fit of laughter at it every day." 

" As far as I am concerned," said Anton, *' if Miss 
Doorenstein won't be vexed, I'll call her Eva with 
pleasure." 

"And I," returned Eva, "will as willingly call 
you Anton. It'll be a little strange at firsts but 
we'll soon get accustomed to it. There's nothing 
more pleasant, when people are together under one 
roof, than to call each other by their Christian 
namea And so you got my letter from Dresden all 
right. Amy ? " 
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"Your letter from Dresden," said Amy, "has 
awakened the admiration of the whole family. 
What delightful descriptions you give !" 

" That's nice of you, to let others read what I 
write you in confidence ! " said Eva. 

"I only read some of the nicest little bits to 
them," said Amy, excusingly. " Did I not, Anton?" 

" I, at least, only heard little scraps here and 
there, and they were really worth listening to, Eva." 

"Do you think so, Anton ?" returned she. " But 
I must say I don't think it's very polite of either 
you or Amy to put me in the sunshine so soon 
after I arrive." 

"Who's putting you in the sun, dear Eva?" 
asked Amy. "I only said what I meant Your 
descriptions of the landscapes you saw in Swiss 
Saxony were positively poetical." 

"Poetical !" repeated Eva. "What I wrote was 
only a faint sketch of what I had seen. I'd have 
given a great deal for the poetical talent of a Ter 
Haar or a Ten Kate, to paint in worthy words the 
beauties I saw. Oh, dear Amy ! I only wanted one 
thing to complete my happiness, and that was to 
have had you along with me, to enjoy the same 
pleasures as myself." 

" You had your uncle, though," said Amy. 
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"Yes, I had, and I must say he was the very 
person to teach me to appreciate nature's beauties. 
Uncle is a riddle to me. You can't imagine how 
much feeling he possesses for nature and art, or 
the knowledge he has of the latter. When we 
visited the Dresden Gallery, he knew all the 
masterpieces to show me, and explained everything 
about their merits and style, in a way that was 
really astonishing." 

" So that your first impression, that your unde 
is not what he seems to be, is rather confirmed ?" 

"Yes, dear," answered Eva. "K I had formed 
too small an opinion of his education, this trip 
must have disabused my mind, for his ideas are 
largely developed, I can tell you. He appears to 
have been in Dresden before, too." 

"It's astonishing," said Amy, relapsing into 
silence. "A few steps farther on," she said, "and 
here we are at home. I'm afraid that our quiet 
life will disappoint you, after all you've been see- 
ing and doing." 

" I can't be happier than when I'm with you," 
replied Eva. "How could wanderings in foreign 
countries ever recompense me for a stay in a 
family circle like yours ? " 

With these words the friends came to a stand- 
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still before the house of Mr. Lennius. Many a 
young lady, especially one with Eva's antecedents, 
would have felt a certain constraint on entering 
such a dwelling. Our heroine, thanks to her 
frankness, did not evince the least fear at the 
prospect of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Lennius, and in 
consequence made her entrance with a becoming 
readiness and modesty, that at once gained her the 
good-will of her hostess. 

" It was certainly very forward of me, Mrs. Len- 
nius, to accept your kind invitation, and it was still 
more impolite of me to stay away these two 
days later than the date you fixed for my com- 
ing, so I must begin our acquaintance by asking 
you to forgive my unmannerly behaviour." 

" Dear Eva," answered Mrs. Lennius, " you have 
pleased us very much by accepting our invitation, 
for we have long wished to know our Amy's 
bosom friend ; and as for your staying away those 
two days, why, who could take offence at that, 
tempted as you were by Switzerland's beauties? 
I was in that country myself, years ago, and still 
remember the lovely scenes I saw there. But 
take off your hat and jacket, for, as you see, the 
luncheon is waiting ready for you. You must 
want some after your journey." 
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The household with which Eva was to pass 
some weeks consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Lennios^ 
Anton, Amy, and three younger children — ^thirteen- 
years-old George, just come home for the holidays 
from the school recommended to the major by his 
adjutant ; Louis, ten years of age ; and Eamestine, 
aged seven, the darling of the family. As it was 
holiday time, Louis and Eamestine were also at 
home, and Eva very soon had made acquaintance 
with everybody. Mr. Lennius, or rather Dr. Len- 
nius, usually returned home from his morning 
round of visits in time for the mid-day meal, 
and on this occasion he made a point of so doing 
in order to meet Eva. He was anxious to see 
her, as he, of course, only knew her from Amy's 
account, and his daughter's partiality might have 
blinded her to the faults of her friend. Eva was 
not long in feeling herself quite at home, and 
when with Amy, on the evening of the day on 
which she arrived, in the room belonging to her 
friend, and in which a bedstead had been put 
up for her as well, she said— 

"Oh, dear Amy! how much more privileged 
you are than I ! Surrounded by so many relations, 
with affectionate parents and brothers, and a sweet 
little sister like Ernestine ! besides, I suppose, many 
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friends and acquaintances. What a happy lot! 
Just compare mine with it for a moment. Alone 
in the world, without anyone excepting my uncle 
to love me — ^no brothers, no — 
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" And have you not me, Eva ? *' asked Amy, in a 
somewhat reproving voice. 

" Oh, yes ! I have you ! " cried Eva, hugging Amy 
round the neck. " And I am thankful to the good 
Father who sent you to me — ^you, in whom I have 
someone who understands and loves me." 

" Be assured that I always shall do so, Eva ; but 
you must not cry like thia" 

"You're right, Amy," answered Eva, drying her 
eyes ; "and it is not nice of me to be jealous of the 
best friend I've got. You must forgive me for it." 

" Forgive you ! Oh ! Eva, if I were in your place 
I am sure T would not be as good as you. I should 
— ^but it'll be as well for us to avoid that subject, 
it might make you spend an unhappy night. Shall 
I help you unpack your trunk ? " 

" I'd be very glad if you would," returned Eva. 
" Do you know, I was very much afraid it would 
not be here this evening, altho' Uncle promised to 
see about it. It was getting late when it came." 

"That often happens; ifc all depends on the 
senders who have to look after the packages." 
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After the tnink was unpacked and the dresses 
put into an emptied division of Amy's wardrobe, 
both girls began to undress. Suddenly Eva took off 
a gold locket that hung by a chain round her 
neck. " Look here, Amy," said she. " What an 
acceptable present my . uncle gave me on my 
birthday, when we celebrated it at Dresden." 
And she handed her the locket. 

Amy opened and looked at it. " What a beautiful 
miniature," said she, glancing by turns at the locket 
and Eva. " One needn't ask whose likeness it is." 
" Can you see it so distinctly ? " 
" Of course, it is your mamma's portrait" 
** Exactly, and how do you know that ? " 
" Because you are the image of her, except, of 
course, that you're much younger. And why didn't 
your uncle give you this sooner ? " 

"He very likely thought me too young for it 
Perhaps he has just had it made. Any way, you 
can understand how delighted I am to have it." 

The next three days went by in undisturbed 
pleasure. On the morning of the fourth, Eva came 
downstairs earlier than usual, with a drawn face 
and undoubted signs of fright and a badly-passed 

night. 

" What is the matter, Eva ? " asked Mrs. Lennius 
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in alarm. " Where's Amy ? has she overslept her- 
self?" 

" Dear Mrs. Lemiius/* answered Eva, " I haven't 
closed an eye all nighi Amy has been unwell and 
Fve been up with her." 

" Amy sick ! and why didn't you call me, Eva ? " 

" ,Why should I have broken your rest unneces- 
sarily, Mrs. Lennius ? I knew you could do nothing, 
and it would have made such a fuss in the middle 
of the night. Besides, her ailment was of a sort 
that I dared to wait for morning coming, to tell 
you of it." 

" Kindly go, dear Eva, and tell my husband to 
come and see the patient," returned Mrs. Lennius, 
herself hastening upstairs, where she was soon 
joined by the doctor and Eva. The medical man 
felt his child's pulse, and found she had fever. 

"I shall remain here," said Eva. "Your pres- 
ence is required downstairs." 

"Very well," answered Mrs. Lennius. "And I 
will send you up your breakfast by Ernestine." 

"Please do," said Eva. "And Amy would like 
a cup of tea, too, wouldn't you ? " 

"Let's hope it's nothing of any consequence," 
said Dr Lennius, folding up the prescription he had 
written. " But Amy must keep her bed to-day.' 
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Amy 5 illiies £d prore of some eanseqnenoe, 
&fter aZL In £Mt, Dc Lennius had only made 
%lit of h 9X fiist in Older to calm his wife's and 
Eva's fearsw The fever did not grow less, bat 
assumed a typhoid diaracter, and it was not long 
before poc» Amy lay nnoonsdonsL On the third 
day of her illness, Dr. Lennius caUed in the assist- 
ance of one of his associates, not trusting himself 
sufficiently to treat so serioos a case alone. Oh, 
what sadness reigned now in the once gay house ! 
And what a mercy that Eva was there, for more 
faithful help Mrs. Lennius could not have found 
anywhere. 

" Eva, dear," said the doctor, once, " you will fall 
ill yourself if you exert yourself so much. And 
besides, it is my duty to warn you that this disease 
is not without contagion." 

"Doctor," said Eva, "I once heard somewhere 
that contagion has most power over those who 
fear it. Well, now, I am not afraid, and is not 
God all-powerful to protect me? He has shown 
me my post here, and here I remain. Besides, do 
you imagine that it is possible for me to leave 
Amy so long as she is in this critical state ? " 

" It is only proper, then, that you write to your 
uncle, and ask him if he approves of what you are 
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doing. I shall not allow you to carry on with it 
without his permission." 

" I know that uncle will approve of it, and even 
if he does not, he shall not remove me from Amy's 
side now that I am once there — ^at leasts he will not 
do so as long as you will keep me." 

" Keep you ! Aye, willingly," exclaimed Dr. 
Lennius. " Only under one condition, then." 

" And that condition is ? " 

" That you won't tire yourself out. You must 
enjoy the fresh air for two hours every day, and 
Anton will be at your disposal to escort you where 
you wjill." 

" Two hours, doctor 1 " cried Eva. 

''Not a minute less, mind you," returned he. 
" Do you think I want you sick as well ? I*d have 
two invalids on my hands then, and that would bo 
a trifle worse." 

Eva was obliged to submit to this rule laid down 
by the doctor. She gained permission, after some 
diflSculty, to watch every alternate night, and Mrs. 
Lennius was glad of the relief thus aflbrded her, 
especially as she knew that Eva attended the sick- 
room as well as she did herself. It was a great 
advantage to Eva to have so careful a host. He 
felt her pulse every day, and at the slightest irre- 
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gularity her exercise-time was lengtiienecL His 
library was placed at her disposal, and the excellent 
reading to be found in the works of Van Lennep, 
Toussaint, Schimmel, and others, shortened the 
hours she spent beside the sleeping sufferer. This 
reading had a good effect upon her rapidly matur- 
ing ideas, and served, m no small degree, to expand 
her mind. By degrees, however, the condition of 
the invalid became such that books no longer in- 
terested her watcher, for the anxiety and fear that 
had brought the feelings of the members of the 
family to a painful tension, also mastered her. The 
disease grew worse every day, the fever stronger, 
and Amy was so wild and unmanageable, that she 
always required two persons to be with her. Eva 
and the doctor stayed up one night, and Mrs. 
Lennius and Anton succeeded them the nexi One 
night, almost at midnight, the doctor and Eva were 
watching : Dr. Van Deelen, who was attending the 
patient with t)r. Lennius, had come at eleven o'clock 
to pay his third visit that day, and was standing 
with his colleague at the foot of the bed. They 
spoke in Latin, and although no one in the room 
understood what was said. Amy's dangerous state 
was clearly betrayed by their earnest faces. And 
certainly one had only to see her to know at 
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once in what fearful extremity she was. There 
she lay, the dear Amy, with scarlet, blotched face, 
and staring eyes, suffering, every now and agam, 
fearful shiverings, from the violent shocks to her 
nervous system. Her curly hair was all shorn off, 
and on her head lay a bladderful of ice, to keep 
down congestion. Her lips were dry and black, 
and much swollen, and the poor girl was a pitiable 
object to behold. 

"Eva," said Mrs. Lennius, "go to bed; you will 
certainly fall ill." 

" Go to bed, Mrs. Lennius," repeated Eva, crying ; 
"you don't think I could sleep and Amy like this! 
I'd be more unhappy by myself than if I stayed 
here." 

" But, my dear child, you sat up all last night. 
Our bodies require some consideration too. You 
will overtax yOur strength." 

" Dear Mrs. Lennius, let me stay here. I see by 
the doctors' faces that she is in a very critical state. 
You surely can't expect me to go away when I 
know that!" 

"Then let it be as you will, Eva," acquiesced 
Mrs. Lennius. " How is Amy ? " asked she of her 
husband. 

" If God does not stretch forth His almighty, all- 
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healing arm to save, our child is lost. The fever has 
laid too strong a hold upon her, and we must prepare 
for the worst. But, Eva," continued he, "you will 
really do yourself harm if you do not go to bed." 

" Leave her alone, Rudolph," answered Mrs. Len- 
nius ; " I advised her to go to rest just now, and I 
can't be vexed with her for refusing to do it." 

So Eva remained up. About one o'clock, the 
breathing of the sufferer began to be more laboured 
— slower, softer — it faltered — one last quiver — 
Amy was dead ! I shall not try to describe the 
anguish of the poor mother when she saw her child 
lying lifeless before her ; nor that of the affectionate 
Eva, who in Amy lost the only being, besides her 
uncle, interested in her. " Oh ! " thought she, " must 
I be deprived of all that I love ? Why was I al- 
lowed to attach myself to Amy so, if I was only to 
lose her ? " 

At this sad time Dr. Lennius was too much occu- 
pied with himself and his wife to be solicitous about 
Eva. He took the stricken mother by the hand and 
led her softly from the room. No one seemed to 
notice Eva, as she sat sobbing on her chair, when 
a friendly hand was laid on her shoulder, and a 
sympathetic voice said to her, " Go downstairs^ Eva, 
Amy does not require your help any more." 
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Eva looked up, and through hor tears saw An- 
ton, who, grieved as he was, still thought on the 
mourner forgotten by everyone else. 

"You must come downstairs with me, Eva," 
continued he. " Father will prescribe something to 
calm you." 

" Let me only stay here, Anton," said Eva. ** Oh ! 
you don't know how my heart is torn." 

" Don't we suffer as much ? " asked Anton* " Don't 
father, and mother, and all of us, lose just as much 
as you do ? " 

" You all lose much, I know that," returned Eva ; 
" but you still have others left, while I — poor me — 
I lose all in her." 

" All ! dear Eva ! " asked Anton. " Haven't you, 
in the short time you've been with us, become just 
like one of the family ? Come, Eva, let me persuade 
you — come downstairs with me." 

Eva let herself be persuaded, and went with 
Anton. 

When Mrs. Lennius, who was sitting crying, saw 
her enter the room, she stood up and opened her 
arms to her. Eva fled into them as into a refuge, 
weeping. 

" Oh ! dear Mrs. Lennius," sobbed she, " what a 
fearful blow 1 " 
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" May God, in His mercy, enable us to bear it!" 
whispered the mother, between her sobs. Mote 
she could not utter. 

" Be calm, dear wife — calm Eva>" said Dr. Lai- 
nius. " You must both go to bed ; but I'll mix you 
a composing draught first." 

"To bed!" repeated Mrs. Lennius. **Do you 
think that I shall be able to sleep ? " 

"In every case you will rest," returned the 
doctor. "And so will you, Eva — ^poor child^ you 
have more need of sleep, after all your toil, than 
any of us." 

After the doctor had prepared his soothing drinks, 
which were partaken of by his wife, Eva, and Anton, 
the three last mentioned went to their rooms, Eva 
occupying the guest-chamber for the night. Mean- 
while, Dr. Lennius called the two maid-servants 
upstairs, to perform the last service for their young 
mistress, which mournful duty took place under 
his own direction. Amy was then laid on her own 
little bed, her father drew the curtains, turned the 
key in the door, and withdrew to his bedroom, 
where he found his poor wife still awake. 

When Eva reached the spare room she felt re- 
lieved to be alone and free to abandon herself to 
her grief and reflections. But Nature was impera- 
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tive in her commands, and she felt that weariness 
was overcoming her ; so, undressing, she flung her- 
self on the bed, and in a little while sleep — that 
always bears some comforting balm for poor 
wounded hearts — ^spread his dark wings out over 
the sorowing girl. Unconscious of her grief, she 
slept till late in the morning. She did not hear the 
door carefully opened twice, and first the doctor and 
then his wife come in quietly, and gently move the 
curtains of her bed to see how she was. When at 
last she awoke, she was surprised to see the sun so 
high in the heavens, and cast about to discover 
where she was, and what had happened the pre- 
ceding night. Soon the sad event came back 
clearly to her mind, and naturally feeling much 
calmer than when she }iad gone to rest, she was now 
capable of judging with more discrimination the 
extent of the loss that had befallen her. She 
dressed quickly and went downstairs, and on enter- 
ing the dining-room, found Mrs. Lennius and her 
children already there. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Lennius ! '* said she. *' Were 
you able to sleep ? how are you ? *' 

" I only slept a little, but still I rested," answered 
Mrs. Lennius. "Has a sleep done you any good 
Eva, dear ? " 
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" I slept vexy well, and for a long time too, did I 
not ? " 

" No wonder, my dear, after all your exertions 
during these last days. I went to yonr bedside 
early this morning, and yon were sleeping like an 
infant." 

''Eva," said Ernestine, at this jimcture, ''Amy's 
dead 1 IVe no sister now. Will you be my sister?" 

" Indeed I will, Ernestine ; if yon are as nice and 
good as Amy was, I'll always like you very much." 

" And me too ? " asked Louis. ** Amy was always 
very good to me." 

"Yes, dear Eva," said Mrs. Lennius. "Look 
upon yourself as the successor to our dearest Amy 
— think you are our daughter." 

" I will, I will, dear Mrs. Lennius. If only I had 
been Amy's sister in reality 1 " 

After rather a long pause, Mra Lennius said— 
" You must eat something." 

" No, thank you, I feel choked ; but PU take a 
cup of tea, for I'm thirsty." 

" The doctor told me to make you eat some- 
thing," said her hostess, " so let me cut you a thin 
piece of bread — or would you prefer a biscuit ? " 

" The last then, please ; it will be better with my 

tea." 
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After she had broken her fast, and, as a con- 
sequence, strengthened herself, she said — "Mrs. 
Lennius, I should so much like to see our dear 
dead one again. Is she lying in her own room ? " 

**I will go with you, Eva," said Mrs. Lennius. 
** We will go and see her together." 

And they went and stood hand-in-hand in the 
darkened room, by the bed on which lay their 
beloved dead. How quiet she was ! The red, 
blotched face was now deathly pale, the lips were 
as if in life, and it seemed as if a soft smile played 
around them. The staring eyes of yesterday were 
now closed for ever, their long lashes falling over 
them. The short hair was hidden under a pretty 
white cap, and she lay as if she were sleeping. 
Eva pressed a kiss on the marble forehead of the 
corpse. "Good-bye, Amy," sobbed she, "good- 
bye. You were too good for this world." 

"Oh! Eva," said poor Mrs. Lennius, "not too 
good for our world ! The Saviour has but taken 
her to Himself." 

"Oh!" said Eva, "there never was a purer, 
nobler soul. I learnt that well, and that is why I 
will not undervalue your loss. I know what you 
have lost ; but what I shall miss in her — " 

"You shall find in us, dear Eva. Have I not 
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already told you that from henceforth you are. to 
consider yourself as my own daughter. The me- 
mory of our dear Amy will be the link that binds 
us together." 

Mrs. Lennius closed the curtain with reverent 
hand, and, leading Eva, passed downstairs. 

We shall not continue the description of the 
mournful incidents of the following days. That of 
the funeral was one of the saddest ever passed by 
the family. Eva became each day more indis- 
pensable in the house, and no one would enter- 
tain the idea that she should leave before the 
holidays were over, — ^ay, if it had not been so 
necessary for her own good, they would gladly 
have kept her even after the vacation. Little 
Ernestine had taken so great a fancy to her that 
the child was sorely grieved when the day of Eva's 
departure came. 

" Eva," said Dr. Lennius to her, the morning she 
was going away, "you are going to leave us to 
continue your studies. You leave us as a member 
of our household and family. Recollect that 
always. Whenever you have holidays we expect 
you to come here, and we hope you will write very 
often to tell us of your doings and welfare. Will 
you accept this as a small remembrance of us?" 
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Saying this, he handed her an exquisite locket con- 
taining a curl of Amy's hair. 

Eva took it with tears in her eyes. "That is 
my dear Amy's hair," said she. " Oh ! thank you 
very much. You could not have given me a more 
acceptable gift." 

"You deserve it, dear Eva," said Mrs. Lennius, 
** We would have liked to oflfer you a more valu- 
able present, but ^" 

"None could have been better, Mrs. Lennius," 
said Eva, fondling her locket. 

"Dear Eva," continued her kind hostess, "my 
husband has invited you to spend your holidays 
with us. I extend the invitation still further. 
Circumstances may happen in your life in which 
you require advice, help, and support. You will 
here find all three ; and if ever you do not know 
where to turn or what to do, just think that this 
home is always open to you, my arms ever ready to 
receive you." 

" Thank you, dear Mrs. Lennius, for your hearty 
words, and be certain that I shall take them as 
they are meant. I am leaving with grief the circle 
in which I, a poor orphan, have met with so much 
love and kindness. It's just as if I lose Amy a 
second time, and I shudder when I think how 
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lonely and desolate I shall feel on going back to 
Miss Hamburg's." 

" You will make other friends," said Dr. Lemmis, 
" and your studies will afford you a desirable di- 
version." 

" Friends ! " echoed the girl sadly, " never a friend 
like Amy. I shall miss her everywhere." 

And now the time had come for Eva to start 
She took an affecting farewell of all, especially 0! 
Mrs. Lennius, and then the doctor called, ** C!ome, 
Eva, time's up ! make haste, or we'll be too late at 
the station ; " whereupon Eva climbed into the gig, 
her host placed himself beside her, and a quarter of 
an hour later she sat in the train, on her way from 
the place where she had gone through and suffered 
so much. 




CHAPTER VUI. 



i AT ZilTDHBUVEL. 




r^T seemed to Eva, on atciving at ZtkoA- 
heavel station, as if she had become 
several years older. So much had 
happened since she had stepped 
with her uncle from the train at the same place, 
six weeks before 1 — so much, that the girl, already 
serious-minded by reason of her early life's history, 
was become still more earnest and serious. She felt 
as if laden with shoes of lead on approaching the 
place where, for the first little while, she would be 
obliged to speak of Amy and her sudden death ; 
but where, by everyone except herself, the remem- 
brance of her beloved friend would soon be obliter- 
ated. She walked up the road to Zandheuvel in oa 
meditative a mood as that in which she bad passed 
the journey in the train, and the lovely scenery she 
bad 80 much admired, only a year ago, now poa- 
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sessed no attractions whatever for her. When she 
reached the boarding school, she was at once ad- 
mitted to Miss Hamburg's presence. "You have 
come from the Lenniuses, have you not, Eva?" 
asked the mistress. " Theirs must be a sad house 
just now." 

" Indeed it is, Miss Hamburg, It's a heavy blow 
that has fallen on them." 

"And so unexpectedly," returned Miss Hamburg. 
"The doctor wrote me that she was only a very 
short time ill. Dear Amy ! I was very, very sorry 
for her. And you must have been affected by all 
the trouble, too ? It has been anything but a plea- 
sant vacation for you." 

"A very sad one; and yet I had a mournful 
satisfaction in being present at her death." 

"You seem to have made yourself very useful 
at that time," said the governess. "Dr. Lennius, 
at least, writes a great deal in your praise." 

" It was very kind of the doctor to make so much 
of my small endeavours," replied Eva. "What I 
did was nothing more than could be expected." 

** And now, Eva," continued Miss Hamburg, " you 
understand that the doctor's letter was very short 
So will you tell me all about Amy's sickness and 
death ? I should like to hear the particulars." 
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Eva complied with the request. It was a sad 
pleasure to be able to talk of her dead friend, and 
she found a most sympathetic listener in Miss 
Hamburg. She was still speaking when the front- 
door bell rang, and the maid came in with a card, 
which she gave her mistress with the words: 
'' Please ma'am, it's a stout gentleman, with a little 
girl as looks very like she came from f urrin parts." 

"Very well, Truitje," answered Miss Hamburg, 
reading the name on the card in a hasty glance, 
"ask the major to come in. No, Eva, remain," 
continued she to the girl, who had risen and was 
preparing to leave the room; "the major is bring- 
ing a little niece of his here, an East Indian child, 
lately returned from Java. Such children are 
usually very shy, and it will perhaps make her 
more comfortable if she finds you here." 

At this moment Truitje opened the door, and 
Major Albrechts, accompanied by a little half-caste 
girl of thirteen or so, entered the room. Eva at 
once recognised him as the gentleman who had sat 
opposite her in the train a year before, and con- 
versed so much with the passenger sitting next her. 
She bad then noticed, too, that he kept staring very 
rudely at her, and had ascribed that conduct to his 
being an old officer. 
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" Good morning, Miss Hanover," began the major 
on his entrance. " IVe come to hand over a small 
present received from the East expressly for you. 
If I don't mistake (and my adjutant agrees with 
me) she is but a raw recruit, and you'll have your 
own work in polishing and civilising her. But 
that's why I've brought her. Drill her well. Miss 
Bremen, and have her soon ready for duty." 

To interrupt this flow of words was beyond Miss 
Hamburg's capability, so when the major made a 
long pause and took breath, she placed chairs for 
him and Jenny, and requested them to be seated. 

*'I am very glad to see you, Major Albrechts. 
Allow me to introduce you to Miss Eva Dooren- 
stein, one of my pupils. Eva — Major Albrechts." 

" By Mars and Minerva ! " stuttered the major. 
" What did you say, Miss Hanover ? Eva Dooren- 
stein ? Did I understand you aright ? " and he 
looked sharply in Eva's face. "It can't be," said 
he, more to himself than to Miss Hamburg. " And 
yet what an extraordinary likeness ! But I must 
be making a mistake. Meantime, my worthy Miss 
Frankfort, as I told you, here is the recruit, and I 
hope you'll soon teach her her exercises." 

" We shall do our best, Major," answered Miss 
Hamburg, laughing. " If the young lady only pays 
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attention, she will be able to make great improve- 
ment." 

" And make up for lost time," added the major. 
"My adjutant says that she's very backward. I 
think it necessary to tell you this, for although 
you'll discover the fact at the inspection, it's better 
you should know it in advance. The recruit won't 
be disappointing." 

" Well, you must only do your best, my child," 
said Miss Hamburg. " Tell me, what is your 
name ? " 

" Jenny van Voorden." 

"Eva," continued the schoolmistress, "will you 
take Jenny into the schoolroom to see some of the 
other girls ? " 

Eva rose to do as she was asked, and the major, 
giving his niece a parting kiss, said — " Now, little 
Jenny, mind what you're about, and try to win the 
good opinion and love of your superiors." 

"Good-bye, uncle," answered Jenny, and then 
left the room with Eva. 

This was the proper moment for the major to 
make his exit; instead of doing so, however, he 
remained seated, evidently disturbed and ill at 
ease. 

" I don't intend to tell you much about the little 
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East-Indian, Miss Hambnig," said he. ''Yoa will 
soon find oot that she has a strange temper, like 
very many other half-castes. I do not doubt, how- 
ever, that you will be aUe to bring her midei 
discipline. There's another subject I should like to 
have a word with you about, though, namely, 
that lliss Eva Doorenstein— do you know her 
parents?" 

"Her parents, Major Albrechts," repeated the 
lady. "She has none; she is an orphan." 

" An orphan, h'm. Would you mind telling me 
with whom she lives ? " 

" With her uncle, Mr. Terhorst" 

"Terhorst — Terhorst — no; then I must be mis- 
taken; but Eva, and Eva Doorenstein, too. It's 
wonderful." So muttered the major. 

" It is strange," continued he to Miss Hamburg ; 
" but the name and appearance of the young lady 
remind me of a person who was once very dear to 
nie. It probably is but a coincidence, for the name 
Terhorst is quite unknown to me. And where, 
may I ask, does this Terhorst live ? " 

" Not far from the village of Varenberg." 

"Varenberg. Thank you very much," replied 
the major. " I shan't detain you any longer, you 
have really been too considerate in answering my 
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numerous questions. So, Mademoiselle, au plaiair 
de V0U8 revoir." 

The major stumbled back to the Zandheuvel 
Tavern, where he found Karel sitting comfortably, 
smoking his pipe, with a glass that had contained 
beer before him. As soon as the major entered 
he stood up respectfully, took his pipe from his 
mouth, and saluted 

" Back already. Major ? " 

"Did you think I was going to take up per- 
manent quarters in that asylum for women ? Tm 
thankful that the affair is settled, for, by Mars and 
Minerva ! an old veteran is no company for ladies. 
You don't know at the last what you can talk 
about to them." Saying this the major sat down, 
Karel remaining standing. 

"Sit down, Karel," commanded the major. 
** Landlord, coffee and beef sandwiches for twa" 

The landlord soon returned with the demanded 
refreshments. 

" I say, friend," said the major, addressing him, 
" folks of your sort are generally well acquainted 
with the geography of our country. You know 
that the third station from ]bere is that of Yaren- 
berg?" 

" Yes, sir." 
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" How far, then, is the village of Varenberg from 
the station ? " 

*' It'll be a good half-hour's walk, sir." 

" Do you know the place at all ? " 

"Very well. My wife's sister lives there; she 
is married, and ^" 

"Excellent. Do you know a certain Mr. Ter- 
horst, who lives quite close to Varenberg ? " 

"Well, you see, sir, I'm not acquaint with the 
inhabitants so good as all that. As I was going 
to tell you, my wife's sister is a Zandheuvelian, 
and not a Varenbergian. Her husband, who also 
comes from here, rents a farm there, and so doesn't 
even live in the village." 

" So you know no Mr. Terhorst ? " 

" What does he do, sir ? " 

"By Mars and Minerva, man!" returned the 
major, " if I knew I wouldn't be asking you." 

" Wait, sir, perhaps my wife can help you better 
than me. She was staying there a month when 
her sister was so ill. Shall I call her a moment ? " 

" Oh, no, thank you," answered the major. "But 
yes," continued he the next instant. "Do so, 
please." 

While the major was putting pepper and salt 
on his beef, the landlord left the room to call his 
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wife. She was a round, fat little woman, with a 
cheerful face. Being at the time engaged in her 
household work, she was in distinct nigligi, 

"How can you have the face to call me now, 
Gerrit," said she to her husband, " when you know 
I'm in the midst of a bustle, and not fit to be 
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That's nothing, Griet," answered ho. "People 
will only see that you're a busy housewife. The 
reason I called you was because this gentleman 
wants to ask you a few questions." 

" Oh ! sir, please don't look at me," said the 
woman, edging closer to the major. " I'm ashamed 
of myself, I'm so dirty. I was just in the middle of 
my work, and in a household like mine, with six 
children and only one maid, there is always some- 
thing to be done, I can assure you, and the wife 
must work hard. With rich folks things are dif- 
ferent. They have maids and footmen by dozens ; 
but that can't be in an inn, — not that we have 
anything to complain about ; for, thanks be to Pro- 
vidence, we earn our bread, and my husband is a 
careful fellow, though I says it as shouldn't." 

" You are just as welcome to me in your work- 
ing suit, my good woman," answered the major, 
breaking in on this flow of words, " as you would 
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be in your Sunday best. I like to see a soldier in 
his shirt sleeves quite as well as I do when he's in 
full uniform on parade." 

" TFcK, I must say it's very good of you to say 
that, sir," returned the woman; "for you know 
everybody doesn't think the same as you, and 
some folk even expect that the mother of a family 
must be always as neat as a china doll. But that 
won't do when one has six children and only one 
maid, as you are aware, sir." 

" That's the reason why I won't detain you, my 
good woman," said the major. "I have only a 
question or two to ask you." 

" If a gentleman has something to ask, and I can 
answer him, why shouldn't I ? " said she. 

" I understand a sister of yours lives at Varenberg." 

" Oh ! yes, sir ; that's Maartje, the youngest of us 
all," replied the landlady. " You must know, sir, 
I am one of a family of nine, and my mother had 
her hands full, I can assure you. And as I was the 
eldest of the nine, except my two brothers, who 
were older than me : the eldest went to sea, and we 
never heard of him again, for his ship ^" 

" Oh ! yes, I understand," interrupted the major. 
So your sister Maartje is married and lives in Varen* 
berg ? " 
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" Not exactly in Varenberg," replied the talk- 
ative womaiL Her husband is a farmer^ you know. 
He's just a peasant's son from here ; but he rented 
a farm there, and I must say he's been greatly 
blessed. For, you know, Maartje can put her 
shoulder to the wheel too; for if one comes out 
of a family of nine, and the eldest daughters are 
away, then '' 

" I hear that you once stayed with your sister for 
a month," again interrupted the major. 

" Oh ! yes," answered sha '* That was when my 
sister was so sick, it was the result of ** 

** How long is that ago ? " asked the major. 

" Let me see, now ; that was when Jenny burnt 
her leg so badly," said the hostess. "Jenny, 
you know, is the servant, and it was rather a 
trial for me to go and leave the house alone. But, 
luckily, she could get about a little, and I had 
only four children then. Little Frank was only 
about a year old at the time, and he is siz now, 
thus '' 

*•' It's five years ago," put in the major, to whom 
very naturally Jenny's leg and Frank's age were 
of little consequence. "Li these four weeks you 
must have heard a great deal about the people in 
the village." 
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" Oh ! yes, sir ; but my brother-in-law doesn't 
live in the village, you know ; his farm is some 
five minutes' walk from it, so we didn't meet the 
villagers every day, you see. But in such a small 
place every one knows each other, and you can do 
nothing without the neighbours having a finger in 
your pie. Here in the village it's even worse, for 
we live in the very middle, and our Jenny is good 
and faithful, but ^" 

" Did you know a certain Mr. Terhorst ? " 

" Let me see a moment. It*s more than five years 
ago, and one has so much to think about, for its 
scarcely necessary to tell you, sir, that I have a lot 
to do with six children and only one servant,-«-not 
but that I must say Jenny is " 

" Don't you remember the name Terhorst, then ? " 
asked the major. 

" Did the gentleman live in the village, and how 
did he get his living ? " asked the woman« 

"He did not live in the village," replied the 
major. 

" Mr. Terhorst, Mr. Terhorst," said the landlady, 
reflectively. " I never heard of a Mr. Terhorst ; but 
wait a bit, sir," continued she, suddenly. "You 
don't mean Tom Terhorst, do you ? " 

" I don't know whether he's called Tom or Kees, 
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or if he's a gentleman or not. But tell me what 
you know about this Tom Terhorst ." 

" Yes, sir. Just let me think a moment. Oh ! 
now it's as clear to me as if it had occurred yester- 
day. Yes, yes ; now I know." 

"Well, then, what about him ?" asked the major. 

"1*11 tell you, sir. Yes, I see it all before my 
eyes, just as plain as possible ; and yet it's more 
than five years ago; but I recollect it perfectly. 
It was on St. John's day I went to my sister. 
Her husband had written to me, to ask if I 
wouldn't come and help him, for his wife was 
miserably ill. It was rather hard on me to leave 
my goodman and the four children to Jenny's 
care, especially as she couldn't do much with her 
burnt leg." 

"I know, I know," interrupted the major im- 
patiently. " You were going to tell me what that 
Tom Terhorst was." 

" Now, then, sir, all in good time," answered the 
landlady ; " but you mustn't be always interrupt- 
ing me so, for then, you see, I lose myself, and I 
won't be able to finish." 

"All right, then, fire away — but a little less 
explicitly if you can," rejoined the major, who, in 
the meantime, had finished his cup of coffee. " I'll 
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have another cup of coffee ad interiTa, landlord— 
you too, Karel ? " 

"No, thank you. Major," answered that indi- 
vidual 

"Tell me, now, what you know about Tom 
Terhorst," said the major, turning again to the 
landlady. 

" Well, your honour," replied the woman " (I did 
not know you were a major or Td, of course, hav^ 
addressed you so the whole time), when I wi 
with my sister a fortnight she was allowed to A 
up a little — it was better for her, the doctor said-^ -» 
because the bed weakened her. Now, she] had 
a bad time of it ; indeed, her husband had to car: 
her into the room the first few days, and then 
used to lay a cushion on her chair, and one at he: 
back, and one so, on each side of her. But she go^ ^^ 
better, day by day, and before the end of three^^*^ 
weeks she could walk downstairs with the help 
my arm. Step by step, you understand, and 
then I had to hold her fast, just as if she was 
little child. I never thought she'd get well, shc^^-^® 
was so bad. And if you saw her now, you'd nevei^^^' 
believe that she had ever been such a wreck ; fo: 
she's a strapper of a woman, much fatter than me^ 
and with a colour like a peony." 
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"Yes," interpolated the major, who had deter- 
mined to allow the woman to talk, but yet was 
aware that she had quite wandered away from her 
subject ; " your sister sat in the room with pillows 
under, behind, and on either side of her." 

" Just so, your honour," went on the landlady ; 
" and because of her being so lonely, I went and sat 
opposite her with some mending work in my hand ; 
for, as my sister was too weak to do anything, I 
had the looking after that too. In a household 
there's always something to be mended. I see that 
quite well. And it's only to be expected, if one has 
six children and only one servant, you know. It 
was even worse at home before I married. There 
were nine children, and I was the eldest, so I 
always had a lot to do. Not that I wasn't well 
taught ; for my mother was a clever woman, and 
knew how to cut out, and sew, and mend, put in 
pieces " 

** You sat opposite your sister," put in the major, 
asking himself if the woman would ever come to 
an end. 

"Exactly, sir — I mean Major," continued she. 
" Every day there went by (for the house was near 
the road, and the room where we sat opened on 
the highway, so not a chicken could pass without 
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our seeing it ; but there wasn't much traffic, as you 
can easily understand); well, every morning and 
afternoon we used to see a very pretty little girl 
pass our house. She would be then about the age 
of our Truida, who was ten. Truida's now staying 
with her aunt at Zandheuvel. She had a fancy to 
have the child for a week or so, although my 
husband was much against it, because she loses so 
much of the school, he says. For—" 

" The child went past the windows twice a-day," 
said the major. 

"Yes; and she was no peasant child, either. 
She was just like a little lady. I was always glad 
to see her, for she used to nod me a good morning 
so friendly ways. And then she always had a big 
dog with her, too, and the dumb animal — ^yes, some- 
times one's obliged to ask one's self if such a dumb 
animal has human sense. That dog had, to a 
surety." 

" More sense than many a person," grumbled the 
major between his teeth. "And such a dumb 
animal, I'm sure, would tell all he had to say 
quicker than you — that is, if he could speak." 

However, the major said this so softly that the 
landlady heard nothing of it, and she continued — 
"And the beast always came back after he had 
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taken the child to school, and in the afternoon 
about four o'clock, who should come trotting by, do 
you think, but the same dog 1 That was his time 
to call for his little mistress, and it usen*t to be 
long before he passed again with her. I don't 
believe that any one could have, laid a finger on 
that child without being attacked by the dog. 
They're knowing beasts, dogs. We had one at 
home that- ^" 

" Yes, I know ; but let us stay with this one and 
the little girl," begged the major, glad that he had 
made this much out of what she had told him — i.6., 
ten and five years make fifteen, and that was just 
about the age of the Eva Doorenstein he had met 
at Miss Hamburg's. " Let us keep to the dog and 
the little girl, and tell me more about them both." 

"Well, sir," continued the woman, "it was a 
pretty sight to see the sweet little girl go by. 
She was so precise to her time every morning 
and afternoon, that a body could have regulated 
the house by her. 'Maartje,' said I, after she 
had passed going and coming for a couple of days, 
'Maartje, what child is that? Is it the little 
daughter of some one who has a country house 
about here ? ' (for the child was beautifully dressed, 
quite different from the peasant children). 'That 
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little girl/ said Maartje. 'Yes, that's a strange 
story. To look at the child you'd say she vas 
the little daughter of some grand people,' said 
she. 'That's what I thought,' said I. 'Isn't it 
the case ? ' ' Well, no,' said she. ' That child lives 
yonder in " The Red Fox." ' ' In " The Red Fox,"' 
aijked I. 'What kind of a thing's that?' 'A 
common inn,' says she, 'and one that has a bad 
reputation besides.' 'How is that?' said I. *Do 
they murder people in it ? ' * Not so dreadful as 
that,' says she, 'but the place has a bad name.* 
' Well,' said I, ' reputation and name's all the same. 
Why is it ? ' ' Yes, why ? ' says she. ' And why » 
says I. * Well,' says she, ' they say hereabouts tb-^^ 
the landlord, Tom Terhorst, helps the smuggler ^ 
and that he himself is the biggest smuggler of t^ 
lot.' 'And is that child his daughter?' said 
'Well, no,' said she. 'He brought her here wl 
him one dark November evening, a year and 
half ago,' said she. " 

"Major," said Karel, rising and saluting wil 
one hand, while the other pointed to the cloc ^ 
that was hanging in the public room, " excuse 
sir, but the time's getting on, and if we don't hurr^ 
we'll be late for the train." 

" By Mars and Minerva ! " cried the major, " thai 
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would be a case ! Mrs. Albrechts and the adjutant 
don't know where we are. What's the total, land- 
lord?" 

" Will you pay for your servant's beer as well,sir ?" 

" Of course, everything together." 

" Eighteen pence, please." 

"There's one and tenpence, so that's settled. 
And you know nothing else about that Tom 
Terhorst of 'The Red Fox,' and the child with 
the dog ? " asked he of the landlady. 

" How should I know anything more about them, 
sir ? The last time my sister was here I did not 
ask what had become of them, and perhaps I'd 
never have thought any more about them, hadn't 
you asked me. For a respectable landlord's quite 
different, sir, and my husband's that you know, 
sir. A smuggler! No, I can't bear the idea of 
such a person." 

"And you never saw Tom Terhorst ? " asked the 
major, standing up. 

" Maybe, he might have passed the window, but 
we couldn't have been sitting in the front, other- 
wise Maartje would have shown him to me," 
replied the landlady. 

"Forwards, march then," said the major, and 
Karel, presenting his arm, they made for the door. 
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" Good day, friend, good day, my woman. Listen," 
continued he, turning round to the latter, ''in a 
couple of months I hope to be back here again. 
I am very anxious to hear more concerning Tom 
Terhorst. So if. you like to go yourself to fetch 
your little daughter home, do it at my expense; 
and see that you're able to tell me more. There's 
money for the train." And he put a dollar in her 
hand, which she received with a deep curtsey. 
''By Mars and Minerva, Earel, it's a thousand 
pities that woman was so long over her t-ale, and 
kept us all this time. I'd have liked to have gone 
back to the boarding-school again." 

" Can't be done. Major," returned Karel, "and we 
must step out, or we'll miss the train." 

"That would not be the worst of it: Mrs. Al- 
brechts and the adjutant don't know what has 
become of us. If there only was a telegraph here." 

"Yes, Major, if there only was," said Karel, 
quite naively. 

" What would you do then, Karel ? " 

"Oh, I! I'd do nothing, Major, but you would 
be able to telegraph." 

The two continued walking a long while without 
further exchanging a word. At last the major 
seemed to awaken from his fit of abstraction. 
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" KareV said he. 

" At your service, sir." 

" Do you still recollect Lieutenant Doorenstein ? " 

" Now, sir, as if I wouldn't recollect him 1 Not 
a sprucer fellow in the whole battalion." 

" Nor a braver," added the major. 

"Major." 

"WhatisitKarel?" 

''Do you remember going by train a year ago, 
when the fellow with the toothache sat in the 
same carriage ?" 

"Who was so angry because — by Mars and 
Minerva ! Elarel, there was something in that He 
had a little girl of about fourteen with him. We 
must remain here, or go to Varenberg." 

"With your permission. Major, wouldn't it be 
better to wait and hear what the landlady learns ? " 

" By Mars and Minerva ! you're a trump. Right 
again you are. But are you sure that there is no 
later train by which we could get home ? " 

" Not a single one, Major. We can find out for 
certain at the station. It will always be soon 
enough to turn back." 

" All serene, Karel, only you're walking a little 
too fast for me." 

" K we don't hurry, sir, we'll be late for the train." 
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"That worrying woman with her long digres- 
sions ! I thought she'd never come to an end." 

"It looked like it, sir. Ha! there's the station 
already, and the bell's ringing. We couldn't have 
been two minutes later. I knew it, and that was 
why I made such haste." 

At the station they were told that the one arriv- 
ing was the last train by which they could reach 
Rembang that night. It halted a moment after, 
and the major and his oLUt ego stepped in. 

" Karel," said the major, on arriving at their own 
station, " not a word to anyone about what we've 
heard to-day." 

" Of course not. Major," answered the sergeant. 



CHAPTER IX. 




DREARY winter was again gone by, 
winter, with ite ice aJid snow, its 
storms aJid showers — winter, that 
* iR'-"l in the country is especially un- 
pleasant and long, giving rise to such ardent 
desires for the coming of the milder spring to 
make everything revive — the benignant sun to 
shine once more on the tender young buds ; the 
soft breezes to blow over them, and cause the newly 
opened Sowers to bend their pretty heads. 

At Varenberg these were some of the delights 
experienced now that spring was come again ; the 
ploughman was once more tilling and sowing 
the ground, and the cattle, released from their 
musty stalls, cropped the sweet young grass. The 
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peasant- wives had begun their cleanings, and people 
were able to enjoy the free out-door life, after 
having sat so long by their flaming hearths. 

Our landlady had carried out the major's wishes, 
and collected a good many more items regarding 
Terhorst for him ; but, in spite of her earnest desire 
to communicate them to the interested person, no 
major made his appearance. "The commandant 
can't have been making a fool of me," said she 
often to her husband, " but still I don't think it's 
nice of him not to come." 

The poor major ! He'd gladly have gone had he 
been able, but whether it was that the hurried march 
from Varenberg to the station was the cause of it, 
or that he had taken cold the day after his return 
home, he again felt pain in his wounded leg, and 
rheumatism joined the attack. The good man had 
thus passed anything but a pleasant winter, and 
long-suffering Karel had had to endure many an 
unjust " blowing-up," for patience was one of those 
qualities with which Major Albrechts was but 
scantily gifted. The worst tussle was over now, 
though, and the major so far improved as to have his 
doctor's permission to travel in a day or two, pro- 
vided the weather remained fine. He had already 
made arrangements with Karel to go first to Varen- 
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berg, to receive all the gathered information from 
the landlady, and, if these particulars made it 
worth while, they intended going thence to Zand- 
heuvel as fast as they could steam. The excuse 
for their journey was to pay a visit to Jenny : the 
major reaHy wished to go to the boarding school, 
but more with the view of a talk with Eva Dooren- 
stein than to see the recruit. For, though still far 
from being able to bring forward certain proofs of 
the fact, he doubted no more that she was the 
daughter of his dear Albertine. It was a sup- 
position that, taken in connection with some other 
occurrences, possessed a good deal of probability, 
but it still remained unproven. The name Dooren- 
stein happened by chance to be that of this young 
girl, but there were other Doorensteins in the 
world not more closely related to the family than 
Noah was. And — even though he attached some 
importance to the name of Eva, since Adam gave 
his second self that name — had there not been, 
through all ages, so many Evas that this might 
also prove quite an incidental occurrence ? Every- 
thing now depended on Tom Terhorst and Lod- 
ewijk Doorenstein being one and the same person. 

If that was the case, then 

I hear you asking, " How did Eva Doorenstein 
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pass the winter ? Did she go to stay with the 
Lennius family during the Christmas holidays?" 
You remember that Amy, the preceding year, 
had remained at school during that time, so you 
will understand that Eva, though invited in the 
most friendly, pressing manner to her friends' 
house, did not respond to the invitation. The 
journey was rather far, and the season of the year 
too rough for travelling. 

To give our readers a short account of how our 
heroine had passed the winter, we must lead them 
back to the day on which, in the foregoing chapter, 
we saw her leave the room. When she entered the 
schoolroom, where most of thef scholars were a.ssem- 
bled (for school was to begin on the following day), 
holding Jenny by the hand, she was immediately 
surrounded. 

"You were present at Amy's death," said Fr^^ 
rique Poortland. " Oh, tell us something about it" 

"We all stood amazed when we heard it this 
morning," said Sara Moerland, "Miss Hamburg 
told us." 

"I had already read it in the Haarlem news- 
paper," said Sophie Hartveld. "I could hardly 
believe that it meant our Amy. Poor Amy! 
How we shall miss her!" 
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" And was she conscious when she died ? " asked 
Jenny Leemans. 

"Aren't her parents awfully grieved?" asked 
Caroline Lansbrug. "She was their eldest 
daughter, wasn't she?" 

"A sad taking up for the school," remarked 
Louise Bode. "Whoever thought, when she left 
us so gaily, that we'd never see her again ! " 

As soon as Eva had answered all the questions 
they asked her, she told them all about Amy's 
sickness and death. She found a sympathetic 
audience, for, as we know. Amy had been a 
general favourite at school. The girls spoke of 
her a long while, until Sara Moerland suddenly 
espied Jenny van Voorden. "Goodness me!" 
uttered she, "How has that Indian specimen got 
so mysteriously into the midst of us? You 
didn't fall from the skies, did you?" 

" I come in the railway," replied Jenny. 

" Ah ! did you ? " said Sara, " all the way from 
India in the railway ? Wonderful 1 " 

" I come from Java in a ship," returned Jenny, 
and my uncle, the major, brings me here." 

And what are you going to do here?" asked 
Caroline Lansbrug. 

** Learn lessons from the lady," answered Jenny. 
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"You'll have to learn to speak properly first,** 
said Adolphine Weermans. 

And in this way they went on, poor Jenny 
finding little mercy at their hands, till Eva took 
the little stranger under her protection, and gave 
her into Miss Murbergen's charge, when that lady 
returned, the same afternoon. 

Eva was glad that lessons were to be resumed 
next day. Before the vacation she had applied 
herself earnestly to her studies. She did so with 
redoubled zeal, now that study was her only re- 
creation. Though good friends with all the other 
girls, there was not one among them to whom she 
became so attached as she had been to Amy : not 
another who understood her so well as her dead 
friend had done. And, besides, though these 
schoolfellows had all shown some regret and 
sorrow at her account of Amy's premature death, 
their feeling of grief soon passed away, and 
she was forgotten, never more mentioned — the 
Amy, whose remembrance was yet so fresh and 
complete in Eva's wounded heart So it came 
to pass (and this was only natural) that the 
girls, soon regaining their customary spirits, grew 
impatient with Eva's melancholy, and occasionally 
ridiculed her because of it They could not, the 
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superficial souls that they were, understand the 
depths of Eva's nature, that, through painful ex- 
perience, had become subject to tenderer feelings 
than theirs. Thus it was not surprising that they 
soon forgot a girl for whom they had felt nothing 
more than the ordinary school-girl friendship, while 
Eva faithfully remembered her who had been her 
kindest, friendliest, most helpful companion. Eva, 
for this reason, became the object of her school- 
mates' ridicule. True, they had enough delicacy 
to indulge in it behind her back ; but, though she 
never learned a word of what they said, it was as 
if something intuitively whispered to her how they 
were thinking of her. Besides, she could not but 
notice it in the looks they cast at her ; and, even 
had not this been the case, the knowledge that she 
could find no single one among them with whom 
she was able to speak about Amy, was sufficient 
to estrange her from her fellow-scholars, and com- 
pel her to lock up her grief in her own bosom, 
And suflfer alone. The beginning of the winter 
had been a decidedly sorrowful time for her, and 
the Christmas holidays seemed unusually long and 
wearisome. She had spent that vacation the year 
before in such a pleasant way with xlmy, the re- 
collection of it made her doubly sad when her usual 
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occupations were interrupted, and most of the girls 
went home. " Oh ! dear Mrs. Lennius," she wrote to 
that lady, with whom she kept up a regular co^ 
respondence, "you cannot guess how lonely and 
desolate I feel just now. So long as my work had 
to be done, I found relief in my studies, relief in the 
bustle and restlessness around me. But now that 
so many of the girls are away, and the lesson hours 
shortened, I feel my loss with double weight; 
the sense of desolation, and the want of Amy, 
with whom I spent these days last year, has 
more power over me. You ask yourself, perhaps, 
why I did not accept your friendly invitation to 
come to you. I repeat, what I have already written 
to you, it would have been painful for m6 to be the 
recipient, of what was denied to Amy last year." 

Jenny van Voorden, who had by this time he- 
come more at home ki the boarding-school, was 
also obliged to remain there for the holidays. H^ 
Lennius would gladly have had the little girl ^ 
Rembang during the vacation, but Mrs. Albreob** 
raised so many objections and complaints at *'"® 
proposal of it, in case "she'd be neglected," and *^® 
major himself was made so ill-humoured by ^^ 
rheumatism, that the kind housekeeper feared ^ 
risk the trial, and bring the child to a house wh^^' 
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on the one hand, she would be continually exposed 
to the unceasing and unpleasant tempers of its im- 
perious mistress, and, on the other, to the irrita- 
bility of the choleric old major. So it was settled 
as far better for her to remain at Zandheuvel, 
where she would bo much happier in her school 
than was possible at Rembang. 

Eva, about this time, was delighted at again 
receiving a visit from her uncle, who still evinced 
the same great affection for her. He was aston- 
ished to see how changed his dear niece had be- 
come in all her ways ; her former playfulness and 
gaiety had disappeared, and a soft earnestness 
taken their place. "Eva," said he, 'Tve a plan 
that I think will please you. It's impossible for 
you to return to the * Red Fox.' I was aware of 
this when I placed you in another sphere from 
that in which your early youth was passed. Next 
July you will be sixteen. What would you say 
if I let you stay at school for a year longer ? " 

** I should say, uncle, that I was very grateful to 

you for it," replied Eva. " I want to fit myself for 

the task of earning my own bread should anything 

deprive me of you. To be able for that I must 

know a great deal more than I do." 

"Eva," said Terhorst; "what gloomy thoughts 

M 
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are these ? Have I the look of a person likely to 
die soon ? I am both healthy and strong ; there's 
nothmg wrong with me." 

" And yet, my dear unde, it could happen," said 
Eva. " When Amy left school ^" 

" Oh, yes, I know ; but Amy took typhoid fever, 
and everybody is subject to that. Look here, my 
dear ; when the sky falls we'll all bo killed. You 
really must not get such melancholy thoughts into 
your mind, and you only fifteen years old, too. 
At your age you ought to be dreaming of the 
flowers — not of death." 

" Is it such an out-of-the-way thought to think, 
then, uncle, because I'm only fifteen ? " 

"Decidedly; and one not at all agreeing with 
my sentiments. Life is given us to enjoy and use, 
not to waste in useless regrets. Now listen to my 
plan, and afterwards I don't doubt that you'll view 
the future from a brighter side." 

" I hope so, uncle," answered Eva, listlessly. 

" You are to remain another year — till next July 
— at school. Next spring I shall dispose of my 
business. If I cannot sell the * Eed Fox,' I intend 
to close it. In either case, I count on having 
enough capital amassed by that time to enable me 
to live comfortably on the interest We shall then 
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take a small country house here or there, or maybe 
we'll go and live in some town or other, quietly and 
calmly." 

Eva's face brightened considerably. ^ And is 
that really your plan, uncle ? " said she. 

"My settled plan. As a matter of course, I shall 
be obliged to sell Piet and the oar, for we wooi't be 
able to keep an equipage of any description." 

"And we won't want it, uncle," said Eva. 
** We'll get along capitally on our feet. And then 
I'll be your housekeeper, for Triene ^" 

" Oh 1 my dear child, Triene shan't go with us. 
I found out, too late, alas ! how she used to plague 
you. If I had only known it at the time ! Why 
did you never complain to me of her ? " 

" Oh ! uncle, what is the use of talking about it 
now ? Had I complained to you, she would have 
treated me worse than ever. It's all past and gone 
now, and oh ! I think your plan a delightful one, for 
I never could have gone back to the * Bed Fox.' "* 

This conversation with her uncle, and the prosr 
pect it opened out to her, wrought an entire change^ 
in Eva. Her face once more looked cheerful 
She was gay again, and sang as blithely as she 
used to do. Not that she had forgotten Amy in 
the least, or thought less sorrowfully about he'j 
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only the expectation of a glad future softened her 
grief for her present loss. It is a truth that we, when 
we have anything to pain or disquiet us, feel the 
more cast do¥m and desponding at each new hlow 
that comes to strike us then, just as the smallest 
taint works against the recovery of an invalid, 
throwing the patient back, while having no effect 
on a healthy person. 

And so the winter ended for Eva more cheer- 
fully than it had beguiL She still fell into silent 
musings ; but they were sweet, pleasant thoughts, 
that kept her mind busy. In her imagination she 
was already furnishing their new house, praying 
her uncle, above all things, to provide a good 
library for it. This frame of mind had a most 
beneficial effect on her studies; for a head filled 
with gloomy thoughts is not so suited for the re- 
ception of knowledge in its many forms, as a clear 
brain under the influence of no dark imaginations 
or phantasies. 

It was on that same day on which the doctor 
gave Major Albrechts permission to go travelling 
before the week was out ; a day in the beginning 
of April, this year so exceptionally beautiful and 
mild, that people fancied themselves in May, their 
delight being only tempered by the thought that 
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they would have to pay for the fine weather with 
a spell of storms later on. 'Twas a day in which 
the grass seemed greener than ever, and the tender 
young shoots of the trees put forth tiny blades, 
only to be nipped by the waiting north wind ; and 
one on which the gardener would notice, with a 
kind of shock, that his apricots and peaches were 
in full bloom, knowing as he did, that such an 
early display of blossom augured badly for the 
harvest of fruit. On just such a day in April, Miss 
Hamburg, in honour of her birthday, granted a 
holiday to her pupils, to go into the country with 
her. Every one looked forward with delight to 
the treat : they were going to have a pic-nic, re- 
turning before evening, in order to close the day 
satisfactorily in the house. All the preparations 
for the country feast had been made on the pre- 
c*eding day, and all the guests were unanimous in 
«i determination to make the day as pleasant a 
one as possible. Although the weather was so 
Xnild and balmy, it was agreed that, as April morn- 
ings are proverbially treacherous, the party would 
^ot start too early. The girls were all standing 
iready, each burdened with a hand-basket, or some 
other receptacle, containing necessaries for the pic- 
nic, and only waiting the descent of the owner 
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of the birthday, to be off. All at once the bell 
rang, and the maid-servant, whose duty it would 
be to remain behind to take care of the house, 
admitted a man, who looked pale and confused, 
and asked to be allowed to speak to the mistress 
at once. 

** Yes, friend," answered the maid, " that won t 
be so easy. The mistress is just on the point of 
going out, and, as all the young ladies are wait- 
ing on her, she hasn't much time to give to you. 
Come back to-morrow morning." 

" Be so good, then, to say to the lady that I'm * 
messenger from Terhorst." 

"It won't help you much, friend," persisted ti^® 
girl, " for as I've already told you, the mistress ^^ 
just ready to go out, and she won't be able to ke^^ 
all the young ladies waiting. They're impati^^^ 
enough as it is." 

" Well then, please, tell the lady that I'm here ^ 
fetch Miss Doorenstein, because her uncle has b^^ 
suddenly taken ill, and his life is despaired ^^ 
He wants to see his niece once again before t-* 
dies. Don't say this to Miss Eva, though, for ^ 
would frighten her too much." 

When the young ladies of a boarding school aX^ 
promised a day's outing, and arc obliged to wait fo^ 
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it, they are not only fearfully impatient, but very 
much afraid of anything happening to upset their 
pleasure. So in this instance, as the bell rang just 
at the critical moment, the idea occurred to some 
that here was the dif&culty in their way ; others 
thought that perhaps a present had arrived for 
Miss Hamburg — so far so good. Sara and Caro- 
line had half-opened the schoolroom door, and 
peeped into the hall. They thus managed to hear 
the last of the message, and went back whence 
they came with sober faces. 

" What's the matter," cried several voices, almost 
together. 

" It is no one to speak to Miss Hamburg, is it ? " 
asked Fred^riqud " That would perhaps detain us 
another half hour." 

** It isn't that," said Sara. " But one of us won't 
be able to go at all. There's some one come to 
fetch Eva." 

"Me?" asked Eva astonished. "Who can that 
be?" And for a moment the thought flashed 
across her mind, that perhaps it was someone from 
Doctor Lennius, to tell her that an accident had 
happened to his wife or one of the children. 

" Your uncle is dangerously ill," answered Sara, 
in a much more thoughtless manner than she 
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would have done in a calmer state of mind. " He's | '^^ 
sent someone for you, and you are to go with him 
at once." 

Eva heard no more. White as a sheet, she 
loosened her hold on the basket that was standing 
on the table before her, ready to be lifted at the 
order to set out. She felt as if surrounded by a 
haze, or as if she must sink unconscious to iihe 
ground, and grasped convulsively at the table. 

" What is the matter," asked Sara. 

" What business had you to tell her it so snd* 
denly, Sara," said Sophie. 

"I said it without thinking; and, besides, i^® 
only an uncle. If it was her papa or mamma ^ 
would have been different." 

Eva didn't hear the words ; there seemed to b© 
buzzing in her ears. All at once she recover 
herself, left the room quickly, and rushed to 
front door. " Is it you, Joop ?" cried she. "W 
is the matter with uncle ? " 

" Eva — Miss Eva," said Joop, " you must co 
with me at once. Your uncle is very sick." 

" Is he in danger ? " 

" Very great," answered the man. 

" Then I am going with you," said Eva. 

Just at this moment Miss Hamburg appeared cf 
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le scene. " Ho, ho ! Eva," said she, catching hold 
: her by the arm. " What is this ? You cannot 
ave school without my permission." 
" But my uncle is sick — is dying, Miss Ham- 
urg," said Eva, drawing herself out of the lady's 
rasp. 

" It won't be so terrible, as the man says. 
Who is he ? " 

My uncle's groom." 

Indeed," returned Miss Hamburg. " That alters 
be case. Of course you know him, then, Eva ? " 

" Know him ? " echoed Eva, " since I was a little 
hild ; and if my uncle sends him it is because he 
a very ill, otherwise ^" 

She was silent, for what she intended to add was 
— " otherwise he would not have let me enter the 
3led Fox.' " 

"My good friend," said Miss Hamburg, "just 
cpeat, please, the message you gave the maid." 

Joop did so. 

Eva shivered from head to foot. "Now you 
lear it. Miss Hamburg," cried Eva. "My poor 
tnde is dying ! " 

" But, dear Eva,^' said the governess, " I cannot 
«t you go in such a state of agitation. You must 
'vait till you are more composed." 
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** Oh ! let me go, please," besought Eva. I shall 
keep myself calm and quiet." 

"Yes, Miss," interposed Joop; "let Miss Eva 
come at once. As you know, the next train to 
Varenberg halts here shortly. If we stop much 
longer we'll miss it" 

"Tou are right, my good man," answered Miss 
Hamburg. " I am very sorry that it just happens 
to-day. Now Eva, I hope that you may find your 
uncle in a condition that will permit of your return 
to us very soon." 

Without bidding anyone good-bye, Eva left the 
house, accompanied by Joop, who could hardly keep 
up with her quick pace. 

While this scene in the hall had been taking 
place, the pupils opened the school-room door wide 
and pressed into the lobby, to endeavour to see and 
hear everything that was going on. But when 
Eva had left the front door they took good care to 
return to their places, and closed their door softly, 
before Miss Hamburg turned to catch a glimpse of 
them. Had she done so, they were well aware they 
would have been the recipients of a deserved scold* 
ing and punishment. 

"A strange fellow for a groom," said Sara, 
" Just like a peasant." 
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" Or a bandit/' added Caroline. " What does 
that uncle of Eva's do, I wonder ? " 

"Yes. Tve never been able to find that out," 
said Sara. " Maybe he's a gentleman farmer." 

"I don't know," said Caroline. "Didn't you 
Lear that at first he called her Eva. How familiar, 
i¥asn't it ? " 

" Her uncle seems to keep a carriage and horse, 
all the same," said Louise, good-naturedly. " For 
^what else could he want a groom ? " 

" Well, then, he could have sent the coachman or 
the footman. It appears to me that " 

"Are you all ready," said the voice of Miss 
Samburg, as she opened the school-room door. " I 
cim sorry that the pleasure of one of you should 
liave been so suddenly disturbed. But it can't be 
helped, and we cannot postpone our trip on Eva's 
ciccount." 

Eva arrived at the station in time to catch the 
"Varenberg train. No matter how she inquired of 
Joop on the way, he persisted in only answering that 
lis master had been suddenly taken ill, and wished 
to see her. He would not enter into particulars, 
simply saying that it had occurred so suddenly 
and so unexpectedly, and he knew so little about it, 
that he could tell her no more than he had already 
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done. In her alarm, Eva had forgotten her purr ^^» 
but Joop was prepared for the emergency, or ratfcr^^^^^ 
her uncle had provided in the event of it, for 
the station the trusty servant bought her tic! 
and assisted her into a second-class carriage, pi 
ing himself in a third-class compartment near 
charge. How long the short distance betwc 
Zandheuvel and Varenberg seemed to Eva! S"" ^^^ 
thought an end to it would never arrive; At lengr'^ fcb» 
the guard opened the door with the welcome wor^^^ "^» 
"Varenberg, gentlemen," and Eva hastened ixc:::^'^ 
the carriage. Joop had already left his place. 

"Wait here, Eva," said he," and FU go a^^^ 
harness Piet, he's in a stall near. Will you n -^^^ 
have something to eat ? " 

" No, Joop," said Eva. " Let us only make has^^ 
to be off as soon as we can." 

"But you must have something, Eva," replie^^ 
Joop. 

" Then get me a glass of water," said Eva. 

"Sit here a little, for you're hardly able tcT 
stand on your feet." 

Saying this, Joop led her to the small tavern 
close to the station at Zandheuvel, went in and 
desired the horse to be harnessed, at the same 
time ordering a pint of beer for himself, and a 
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glass of sugared water for his travelling com- 
panion. Emptying his glass, he paid what he 
owed, and went out to give Eva her refreshment. 
She had no sooner finished her draught, before the 
host came round with the car, and Eva was not 
long in taking her seat, nor Joop in placing himself 
beside her. The girl spoke never a word, and when 
they were at some distance from the station, Joop 
broke the silence 

" Eva, you aren't asleep, are you ? " 

" No, Joop, why ? " 

" Because — ^because — ^yes, because I think I ought 
to tell you what has happened/' 

" What ! " cried Eva, in great alarm. " Is Uncle 
dead, then ? " 

" No, that isn't it," returned Joop ; " but if you 
ion't keep quieter, I really can't tell you." 

" Quiet ! am I not quiet ? " said Eva. 

" Well, if you call that calm and quiet, I don't 
Cnow what one or the other means," rejoined Joop. 

" Torture me no more, Joop," uttered Eva, now 
ihoroughly alarmed, " torture me no longer but tell 
:)ae what is the matter." 

Joop was frightened at the tone in which she 
^d this, and looked at her, finding her appearance 
tiot at all calculated to impart confidence to him. 



" If you go on so, I am not going to tell J^ 
anything," said he. 

" Then Til listen quite calmly — only, tell me.** ^ 

"All right, then, Eva," answered the groom, "ani^^ 
here's what's the matter. There was a great to-do 
last night " 

" What kind of a to-do ? " asked Eva. 

"Tut! how am I to explain that? Of course, 
you know that your uncle earns his living by 
smuggling goods over the borders ? " 

" What are you saying, Joop ? " exclaimed Eva. 
"It's not true ! Uncle a smuggler ! Impossible !" 

" Yes, dear Eva, believe it or not, as you will ; 
but Tom Terhorst is the greatest smuggler that 
lives." 

" I never guessed it — ^never knew it," said Eva. 
"But yes, now I remember a night soon after I 
came to ' The Red Fox ' — a terrible night." 

She had said these latter words more to herself 
than to Joop, and the servant went on — 

" For ten long years has the master been able to 
carry on the business without them being able to 
find him out. Ten long years, Eva ! But there 
must be a spy hidden among us, for last night 
they were busy at work, your uncle armed like he 
always was, with two loaded pistols " 
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" Yes, yes, with two loaded pistols," said Eva. 

" when all at once they were attacked by 

the custom-house people. Your uncle shot down 
two ; but there were others behind, and the master 
was brought home unconscious and bleeding." 

" O, God ! so he's murdered ! " screamed Eva. 

" No, not dead yet," said Joop. " They weren't 
able to take him further than * The Red Fox,' for 
he would have died on the way." 

" And where else would they have taken him, if 
not to his own house ? " asked Eva. 

" Well, of CQurse, to prison, and there he'll have 
to go as soon as he can be moved. But I don't 
believe things will be so bad as that. We called 
in the doctor in the middle of the night, and he 
shook his head. The master has two shots in the 
breast, but he's come to his senses again. 'Joop,' 
says he to me, 'Get the car ready at once and 
drive to the station. Take your ticket for Zand- 
heuvel, and go to the boarding school. Fetch Eva. 
I must see her before I die.' He gave me money, 
and I went to the station immediately, where I 
unharnessed Piet, and waited for the first train; 
and now you know everything." 

Eva sat looking at him in a state of stupefaction. 
The man's account had aflected her so much that 
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she was unable even to shed tears. All that she 
had heard was so unexpected, so crushing, that she 
could neither think nor weep. She never even 
noticed that the car had drawn up before "The 
Red Fox," until Joop touched her on the arm. 

"Come, Eva, here we are at 'The Red Fox.' 
The master is lying in his own room." 

Mechanically Eva rose from her seat: as me- 
chanically she allowed herself to be lifted from 
the car, and then it seemed as if a ray of light 
darted through her brain. She opened the inn 
door, passed through the public parlour, and 
hurried upstairs to her uncle's room. In her 
agitation, she did not see Triene standing by 
the sideboard, but hastened on, and was soon at 
her destination. She opened the door, and ad- 
vanced to the bed on which the wounded man. 
lay. Falling on her knees beside it, and burjdng: 
her face in the blankets, she commenced to sob 
violently. Tears were mercifully granted her„ 
and they comforted and brought her to her 
senses. 

" Eva," said the sufferer, in a smothered voice,. 
"Be calm, my dear child." 

" Oh, uncle ! " cried Eva, " how dreadful to find- 
yQu like this I " 




*' Hi) face wu drawp as if in great pain. 
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" Not so wild, dear Eva/* replied her uncle, in 
an agitated voice. '' Oo and sit there, and try and 
quiet yourself first" 

Eva obeyed. Through the tears, that flooded 
her eyes and lightened her heart, she stared at 
the man whom she, a very short while before, 
had seen in all the full strength and power of 
hia manhood. What a change had come over him 
in only a few hours ! The round, healthy- looking 
face was shrunken and pale, the proud, flashing 
eyes sunken and dull, and the otherwise full, 
clear voice, hoarse and indistinct. The meeting 
with Eva had evidently agitated him considerably, 
for he pressed his bloodless lips together, and was 
unable to utter a single word. His face was 
cirawn, as if in great pain, and the excitement had 
Iieightened the suffering occasioned by his wounds, 
perhaps opened them afresh. At last he said — 

''Eva, you must have something to eat. Call 
Triena" 

"Eatl" cried Eva. "It's impossible for me to 
swallow, my throat seems closed." 

"Do be calm, my dear," returned he. "You pain 
me so much by your grief. I have a great deal 
to tell you. Don't deprive me of the power of 

doing it" 

N 
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Eva did not answer ; she only hid her face in her 
handkerchief, to keep the tears from his sight. 

" Give me your hand, child," continued the in- 
valid, stretching his own right hand out from 
under the bedclothes. 

Eva gave it to him, and he kept it fast. 

" Poor child ! how you are trembling. I wish 
that the doctor would only come, he could give 
you something to quiet you." 

Both were silent for a time, Tom never letting 
go his tight hold on his darling's hand. Then there 
came a knock at the room door, and a moment 
later the village medico from Varenberg entered. 

"How are you, Terhorst?" asked he, seating 
himself by the side of the bed, on the chair which 
Eva had vacated, and feeling the invalid's pulse. 

"How can I be but bad, very bad," answered 
Tom. "Do give that child something to calm 
her." 

"Miss Eva," said the doctor, glancing up and 
seeing her. " It is well that you have come. Your 
uncle has been anxious to see you since daybreak." 

" Terhorst, Terhorst," continued he to his patient, 
"you have agitated yourself and made yourself 
worse." 

"Could I do otherwise?" asked Tom, "Just 
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look at that poor child, and give her something 
to make her better, doctor." 

The gentleman rose and advanced towards Eva, 
who was scarcely able to hold herself upright. 

"Poor child!" said he, "you are quite done up. 
I shall write a prescription for you, and let Joop 
ride down to my house, and Frits can get it ready. 
It will make you somewhat calmer. A tablespoon- 
ful every half hour." Hereupon he wrote two 
prescriptions, one for Eva and the other for Tom. 
" ril give them to Joop myself, and tell him to get 
his horse under him," said he. "And you, Eva, 
must be sure to swallow my dose, mind. My child, 
if you go on making yourself so nervous you'll 
harm your uncle." 

With these words he left the room, and Eva 
went back to her post by the bedside. Neither 
Tom nor she spoke, and they were sitting so when 
Triene came upstairs, bearing a plate of soup in 
her hands. 

"Good morning, Eva," said she. "I thought 
you didn't want to know me just now, you 
pushed by in such a way. Here, Tom, here's 
some soup for you. The doctor said it would do 
you good." 

"That's possible, but at this moment I don't 
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intend to take it. Just leave it here; it'll be 
good for Eva." 

"Why won't you take some, unde?" said Eva 
** The doctor says that it will strengthen you." 

"If you will take some, FU do it too," replied 
Tom. "Triene, bring another plate of soup for 
Eva." 

Triene went downstairs, and soon came back 
with what had been asked for. While she, not 
without some difficulty, raised Tom slightly, to let 
him take a little of his soup, Eva left hers un< 
touched. 

" Eva, to please me, do eat something," said Tom* 

Mechanically Eva sat down and ate. It would 
have been impossible for her to swallow anything 
else, but soup was easily taken, and, as it was a 
powerful compound, she felt it was doing her good, 
and went on until the plate was empty. Mean- 
while Triene had laid her master down again, 
shaken up his pillows a little, and, taking the 
plates away, left Eva and Terhorst once more 
alone. 

"Do you feel better after the soup?" asked 
Terhorst, 

" Yes, uncle," answered Eva. 

"Now what did I tell you. It must do you 
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g'ood. Come and sit near me again, and give me 
your hand, my child," 

Eva did as she was bade, and both were again 
silent. Soon Eva noticed that Tom had fallen 
into a light doze, and, his example overcoming 
her, she too slumbered. She was awakened by 
"fclie entrance of Joop bringing both medicines, and 
fom was disturbed by the same cause. But the 
sliort nap had been beneficial to both« 

"Give me my medicine," said Tom; "and you 
'take a spoonful of yours." 
Eva obeyed. 

" And now, Eva, that you are calmer and I am 
xnore fit, I wish to speak to you. Bolt the door, so 
tihat no one can come in." 

Eva did what was told her, and sat down on the 
'bed, beside the wounded man. 

" Eva," began Tom Terhorst, " the hours of my 
life are numbered, and soon I'll be resting in the 
grave. Dear child, don't cry so— that is, at least, 
not if you will make it possible for me to tell you 
what I must. It is the story of my life I wish you 
to know — in a few short sentences only — a life of 
error and sin* And yet I must tell it to you, so 
that you may pity him who loves you so much, 
and not condemn him utterly." 
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He was silent a few minutes^ and then continued 
— " I don't doubt, Eva, that when I am no longer 
here they will jeer at my tarnished name and try 
to turn you against me. And though I care little 
for the opinion of the world, I would die unhappy 
did I think that the only being who loves me, and 
for whom my affection is so deep, would despise 
me when I was gone." 

Here the wounded man rested another few 
moments, and then resumed the story of his life — 
" I am the son of well-connected parents. I lost 
my father very early, and my mother was too 
indulgent, and did not teach me to subdue my 
reckless passions and inclinations. I was clever, 
and fond of study. There was no more capable 
student than I at the academy, and certainly none 
more extravagant. This fault became worse when 
my mother died, and I came i^to possession of her 
wealth. Soon it was all spent. I went into service 
in the Colonial army, and in the East conducted 
myself well. Then I had the misfortune to lose 
my uncle. He died, leaving me his sole heir. I 
bade adieu to military life, went back to the mother 
country, and married." Again the sufferer paused. 
" I married, and in the first year of my marriage 
was very happy. My happiness was still more in- 
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creased, a little later, by the birth of a daughter. 
You were that daughter, Eva." 

''IV exclaimed Eva. 

" Yes, you, Eva. I am your father." 

" Great powers ! you my father ! " ejaculated Eva. 
" And why do you only tell me this now ? " 

" Because I couldn't die without telling you." 

" Ob ! I must have felt it," said Eva. " Surely 
that was why I loved you so much." 

"And I deserved that love so little," said Tom 
Terhorst, or rather, Lodewijk Doorenstein. "Listen 
further." 

" Oh ! spare me a recital of your errors, dear 
father," prayed Eva. " How can a daughter listen 
to such things ? " 

"Have patience with me, Eva," begged the 
wounded man. " I've already told you, you will 
have only my confession to prevent you later 
hating my memory — cursing my name." 

"Curse your name? — the name of him from 
whom I have received nothing but good deeds and 
kindness ? " 

" Ay ; you might feel inclined to do it some day, 
Eva," continued Doorenstein, " so listen to my con- 
fession. Shortly after your birth I fell back into 
my old bad habits. The gaming table was my 
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ruin. I often stayed out at night till the small 
hours, and gambled away large sums. Neither the 
prayers of your mother nor your baby smiles, and 
pretty mouth lisping 'papa' to me, could bring me 
back to honour and my duty. In a word, when 
you were about a year old, your mother's only 
brother, your Uncle van Voorden, came to see us." 

" Uncle van Voorden 1 He's not an East-Indian 
employ^, is he ? " said Eva. 

" He is, Eva ; he came home on leave, and when 
he visited us he noticed the state of afiairs, and 
encouraged your mother to plead for a separation. 
Before the decision of the court had been made 
known, I left the town. I was obliged to do this 
through having backed a bond which fell due just 
then, and which I was not able to pay. For a long 
time I rambled in foreign lands, but I shan't give 
you an account of my life there. Sometimes I was 
in luxury, at others I was in the direst necessity. 
At last I came to Wiesbaden. I sat down to the 
faro table and played with luck, rising from it the 
owner of a large sum of money. One of my fellow- 
players had not been so fortunate; he lost all he 
had, and on reaching his room, he put a pistol to 
his head and shot himself. He had a young wife 
and a little child, nearly what your age must have 
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been at the time, Eva. The shot took me and 
some others to the room. Despairingly the poor 
woman had thrown herself across the body of the 
suicide, and the little child had its arms round its 
mother's neck. Oh ! what a fearful scene it was ! the 
remembrance of it quite overcomes me, even after 
this long lapse of time. I never closed an eye the 
night it occurred, and I then solemnly swore never 
to touch a card again. I have kept my word." 

" ! father, you are tiring yourself too much," 
said Eva. 

"That's nothing, my hours on earth are num- 
bered; and ^o much the better for you, for my 
death will spare you both shame and insult. O, 
Eva ! remorse has a sharp sting. It's a worm that 
gnaws at the heart. God grant that you may 
never know its pain* I then deeply, thoroughly 
repented, and determined to return to my native 
land, thinking that perhaps the judgment of separa- 
tion had not been given, and I would beseech your 
niother's forgiveness. As soon as I was in Holland 
I wrote to one of my friends, and from him I 
learned that it was too late. So I wandered lonely 
about, till I saw this inn for sale, and I bought it. 
Four years later, I accidently read the announce- 
ment of your mother's death in the Haarlemmer 
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CaurarU. I started off at once to you, provided 
with my papers. Tliey couldn't refuse you to me, 
and I brought you away with me." 

Here a knock at the door and an attempt to 
turn its handle interrupted him. 

" Open ! in the king's name," said a voice. 

"Push back the bolt, Eva," said Doorenstein, 
"and leave the room. They are come to make 
their first examination of me." 

Eva obeyed, and three men entered the room, 
namely, the burgomaster of Varenberg, accom« 
panied by a clerk of the coiurt and a recorder. 
A sentry stationed himself at the door. 

" Go away, Eva," said the invalid, 

" Don't you understand, girl ? " said the clerk. 
" No one is admitted to this examination." 

Eva staggered from the door. She could not 
stay in the public room, where, among others, she 
saw four handcuffed smugglers, with the necessary 
guards, so she went into the kitchen. No one was 
there, for Triene remained in the parlour. She 
cast herself into a chair, her head dizzy and in* 
capable of thought. Whether it was weakness or 
a half-slumber she knew not ; but an opportune 
unconsciousness eased her for a time from her pain. 
The examination lasted a long time, and witnesses 
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and prisoners kept passing up and down stairs. 
Eva heard nothing of it all. The state of prostra- 
tion had ended in peaceful sleep, which proved 
most favourable to her, for it not only made her 
forget her sorrows a while, but calmed her over- 
excited nerves. A couple of hours later she was 
awakened by the shrill voice of Triene, saying — 

" The examination is over, Eva, and what a fuss 
and business they made over it, too ! You can go 
upstairs again, if you like; but they've tortured 
him in such a way that's he's speechless." 

The excitement of the examination following on 
that of the confession had really proved too much 
for the weakened forces of the sufferer. On going 
upstairs, Eva found him with a flushed face, staring 
eyes, and compressed lips, his breast heaving pain- 
fully. Becoming alarmed, she called anxiously for 
Triene, and the woman answered the summons. 

" Triene, just look," said she, pointing to her father. 

"It'll soon be all over with him," said Triene. 
** And maybe it's all for the best : if he lives there's 
nothing for him but shame and dishonour." 

" Oughtn't we to get the doctor ? " 

" What can he do ? He'll only lengthen the 
death-struggle, and the less the man suffers the 
better. It's a pretty prospect I've got, too, to be 
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put so suddenly on the roadside ! That's what one 
gets for serving a person faithfully for years. It's 
a pretty prospect, it is." 

Eva did not listen to her : she had again sunk 
into her former silence. She had so much to think 
about, — the events that had happened since the 
morning, were enough to shock a stronger consti- 
tution than hers. 

The evening fell, and still the poor girl sat 
there motionless. Tom still lay in the same state. 
Presently Triene came upstairs carrying a light — 

"You'll surely want something to eat to-night, 
Eva ? " said she. 

" Eat ! how can I think about eating ? ** 

" Well then, you'll just have to make yourself 
do it," returned Triene. " Have you given Tom his 
medicine regularly ? " 

Eva started up in a fright, she had not thought 
about it at all. 

" Then I'll do it," continued Triene, going to the 
bedside. " He's very bad," said she. " Can't even 
swallow his medicine. Tom, don't you know me ? 
Tom, here, take this." 

But Tom Terhorst — or, as we ought to say, 
Lodewijk Doorenstein — was never to take any 
more medicine. 




CHAPTER X. 

■m LABI DATS IK "iHB RKD POX." 

pIFTER a terrible night, during which 
the wounded man never leguned 
consciousness, and Eva never left 
his bedside, Lodewijk Doorenstein, 
still known as Tom Terhorst, died, Eva's mind 
was torn hy conflicting emotions, £or her young 
heart had had more than enough to beat during 
the last four and twenty hours. She was stupified 
past the power of thinking, and this result was a 
satisfactory one ; for had she been able to fathom 
the extent of her misfortune, she must have been 
brought to the verge of despair. So much sense 
remained to her, however, that she told no one 
— not even Triene — a word of the real relation- 
ship existing between her and the deceased. As if 
paralysed, she allowed herself to be led from the 
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chamber of death, and utterly overcome as she 
was, both in body and mind, she threw herself 
down on the servant's bed, soon to sink into a 
profound sleep that deprived her for a time of all 
realization of her unhappy position. Thus was 
she prevented from hearing all that occurred in 
the inn during these hours : the coroner's inquest, 
the sealing up of the prisoner's effects, and the 
other attendant formalities She slept on till late 
in the afternoon, and then awoke, not knowing 
where she was. 

"Now, that's what I call a sleep," said Triene, 
entering at the moment of her awakening. ''It's 
past three o'clock, I thought you were never going 
to stir." 

" So late, Triene ? " said Eva, astonished. « Is it 
possible ? " 

" Well, as far as that goes, there's not much for 
you to do, unless you want to be away before he 
is buried ; and I suppose the funeral won't be so 
grand an affair that you should wait for it The 
best you can do is just to return to the boarding 
school as quickly as you can." n^ 

"Go away before uncle's buried? How eka 
you expect such a thing, Triene ? " asked Eva, 

" Well, of course, why not ? " replied the woman. 
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"Properly speaking, youVe nothing more to do 
here. You won't be any the richer for his pro- 
perty, for they've laid a distraint on the whole of 
it, and it remains to be seen if there's enough to 
pay the fine that's settled. They'll pay me my 
wages, though, they can be sure of that ! Is this a 
life to lead ? Two of those villains in the house 
the whole day long, for whom, forsooth, I must 
boil and roast, and give 'em a truss of straw to 
sleep on every night besides. And, in addition, 
if you please, comes a young lady to be waited 
on, too. I'm much obliged to 'em. I'll do it no 
longer." 

"But I don't ask you to wait on me," said Eva. 

" Ask or not, it's all the same. Everybody extra 
brings extra work. Not that I want to hunt you 
away for that. Deary me, no, you're not in my 
way. But you see it is very hard on me to be put 
all at once on the roadside." 

Eva didn't answer, only looked at Triene with 
sad eyes. No matter though the words were harsh, 
she could not blame the woman for using them. 
As a matter of course, Triene did not understand 
the position in which her father's death placed her 
(Eva), a position very difierent from that of the 
housekeeper. Triene would soon get another place, 
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for she was well worth her wages. But the orphan ? 
of course she would go back to the school — ^for 
how long ? She did not think of thefuture. Her 
thoughts were much too unsettled for that : they 
fastened themselves, by degrees, more round the 
events of yesterday — ^that yesterday that, had she 
not been where she was, and a witness of its horrors, 
would have appeared like a bad dream to her. 

"You must want sometiiing to eat, Eva," con- 
tinued Triene. "If you feel inclined for it, you 
wiU find something ready for you in the kitchen. 
I kept it warm for you." 

Inclined was not the word to use. Mother 
Nature was giving warnings, and Eva felt that 
she was in need of some subsistence. 

" I thank you for your care, Triene ; Til follow 
you immediately," answered she. 

As she had not undressed herself on laying down, 
only unfastened her dress, she was soon in the 
kitchen. Grief for all that had happened was 
the cause of Eva remaining in a sort of trance; 
she could not collect her thoughts, but let them 
turn continually to that one point: the events of 
yesterday. And, in truth, those occurrences were 
decidedly of a sort calculated to keep the imagina* 
tion of a sixteen-year's-old girl busy, especially if 
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one contrasts with them the expectations of the 
future she had had. That future was now so 
dark, so fearfully dark, that Eva dared not try to 
see into its deep shades. With whom, too, could 
she take council regarding it? Triene had given 
her to understand that she> could stay in the house 
only till the day of the burial. Where was she to 
direct her steps ? She would return to Zandheuvel, 
to Miss Hamburg, and ask her advice. But why 
not to Dr. Lennius ? She distinctly remembered 
the words of Mrs. Lennius, "If ever you do not 
know where to turn, or what to do, just think, then, 
that this home is always open, my arms ever ready 
to receive you." Could she make use of them? 
Yes, in so far that Mrs. Lennius would give her a 
temporary shelter, and help her to seek some situa- 
tion by which she could earn her own bread. These 
thoughts did come into her mind, and had there 
been anyone near whose advice she could have 
asked, perhaps she would have arrived at this de- 
termination. But, at the age of barely sixteen 
years, to stand quite alone in the world, and be 
obliged to come to some independent resolution, 
is not an easy matter. And, even though Eva 
was very sensible; even though she passed most 
girls of her years in earnestness and thoughtful- 
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ness, one cannot judge her hardly now for hovering 
in that state which is not unrightly named a halt 
hetween two conclusions, and quite unable to make 
up her mind one way or the other. 

Tom Terhorst was to be buried the following 
day. There was no reason why his body should be 
kept longer above ground. Had Eva had a voice 
in the matter, she would gladly have put off the 
funeral another day. But her wishes were not 
asked — for what reason should they have been ? 
And, besides, she was too passive to interfere in 
any arrangement. It was a poor, solitary burial. 
The coffin was placed in the car, and Joop and 
Piet rendered their last service to their master by 
taking him to Varenberg churchyard. No relation, 
no friend, not even a neighbour, followed the body. 
Who would thus honour the remains of the 
smuggler — the man whose place, had he lived, 
was in the prison ? Who could be expected to 
attend the funeral of a man whose property was 
confiscated, and at whose burial there would be 
no sandwiches to eat, no coffee, or beer, or sugared 
brandy to drink? Solitary and alone the car 
wended its way. Only one affectionate heart fol- 
lowed the chill corpse, that of the young girl 
sitting at the window of tiie room where Tom died. 
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weepingly watching the car bearing away its sad 
burden. Her sorrowful musings were interrupted 
by Triene's high treble saying — "Here is a letter 
for you, Eva. The postman's just brought it." 

Eva took it From whom could it be ? She did 
not wonder long, but tore* open the envelope at 
once to read — 

"Dear Eva, — ^The daily papers have given an 
extraordinary account of all that has happened to 
your uncle, Mr. Terhorst. In addition, the hostess 
of the ' Swift Hart ' has told Truitje how you are 
connected to the man who, by his dishonourable 
calling and defiance of the laws, has made himself 
the object of general contempt. 

''The tidings have also reached my pupils, and 
Sara and Caroline have already given me to under- 
stand, in no unmistakeable manner, that they in- 
tend informing their parents, who will, of course, 
withdraw them from my school, if they are to 
associate any longer with a girl whose reputation 
is stained in this way. That they will do all in 
their power to influence the rest of the girls to act 
likewise, you, who know them, may rest assured. 
So, hard as I find it, then, dear Eva, I cannot sacri- 
fice the good name of my school to a foolish and, in 
every respect, unsuitable compliance. You will see 
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this yourself, and agree with me when you come to 
think over the matter calmly. It is very painful 
to me to be obliged to write you this, but it is 
better to dress a wound at once than lay a plaster 
on it only to make it worse. Most painful is it to 
me, for I am fond of you, and you were always 
one of my best pupils. I shall not see you again, 
but in these lines, bid you adieu, with the sincere 
wish that you may prosper. Should it ever be 
needful for you to enter a situation, and my recom- 
mendation can be of use, it is always at your 
service. Be comforted, dear Eva, by the thought 
that it is the dispensation of a Providence who 
sometimes leads His children through dark and 
dreary ways, and believe me, — ^Your affectionate 
friend, J. C. Hamburg. 

" P.S. — I packed your trunk myself, put the key 
in an envelope, and sent both to the station (Yaren- 
berg), where they will be delivered to you at your 
request. You will find among your things the 
money due to you. Your uncle paid your school 
fees up to July next. The account of what was 
owed to me, etc etc, is also enclosed. 

** P.S. P.S. — Perhaps it is your intention to go to 
the Lenniuses. As your friend, I must dissuade 
you most earnestly from doing so. After what has 
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occurred to your uncle, you would not be admitted 
by them. I know human nature better than you, 
dear Eva. The world is very hard-hearted, not 
only as regards the misdoer, but to everything con- 
cerning him. I wish to spare you a painful dis- 
appomtment, and deem it my duty to warn you." 

Eva let the letter fall to the ground, and burst 

uito tears. Was she not miserable enough, without 

having this additional blow ? "0 my heavenly 

Father ! where shall I go ? what shall I do ? Is 

there nowhere in the world a little place for the 

poor, desolate orphan ? Oh Amy ! had I only died 

in your stead, or if I had only shared some of the 

poison that shortened your life, and followed you." 

She permitted her tears to flow freely, and it 

Was fortunate that she could, for at such a moment 

they were a luxury, lightening her woes. So 

absorbed was she in her grief, that she did not 

notice that a hearty voice in the public room was 

asking for her, or that, some moments later, heavy 

steps clambered up the staircase, and the door of the 

room opened, and two men walked in. She only 

looked up when the foremost of the two laid his 

hand on her shoulder, and addressing her in his 

good-humoured way, said, " By Mars and Minerva ! 

Eva Doorenstein, what are you sitting crying 
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here for ? " to see Major Albrechts standing before 
her. 

"A chair, Elarel, and then march, disappear/' 
commanded the major. 

Earel placed a chair exactly opposite Eva, and 
the major sat down without any ceremony. 

" Keep sentry, and let no one disturb us," con- 
tinued he. 

Karel obeyed the order. When he had left the 
room and shut the door, the major took both Eva's 
hands in his own, looked in her tear-stained face, 
in his kind way, and said, "Eva Doorenstein, 
was not your mother's own name Albertine van 
Voorden ? " 

Eva stared at him. She was become despondent, 
and did not know but what this man was come too 
to tell her how much her name was disgraced in 
the eyes of the world. " Answer me, then, Eva," 
went on the major, in such an honest tone that 
the girl began to put a little faith in him. "I 
mean you well." 

"My mother," replied Eva, "was called Alber- 
tine. I do not know if her other name was Van 
Voorden." 

" And your father ? " asked the major. 

" Lodewijk Doorenstein," sir. 
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** Or otherwise Tom Terhorst," added the major. 
" The wicked villan that death alone ^" 

** Sir, he was my father," said Eva, with more 
dignity than the major had expected from her. 

" That's true, dear child," said he. " Forgive an 

old fellow whose hands have been itching to 

tut, tut ! excuse one more question. Have you a 
portrait of your mother anywhere ? " 

"Sir," answered Eva, brought back to some of 
her usual self-possession, by the seemingly imperti- 
nent questions of the major, "by what right do 
you ask me these questions. I am an orphan and 
alone in the world, but yet I acknowledge no one's 
right to interfere in matters that concern me only." 

" By Mars and Minerva ! Eva, you're no kitten 
to be picked up minus one's gloves! But you're 
right, perfectly right Well, just let me tell you 
that so long as I am in the world, you shall not be 
alone, and that I am here, with my stiff leg, for the 
sole purpose of taking you out of this den, and 
away with me to B.embang." 

Eva drew both her hands out of the major's, 
stood up, and said, with offended dignity and un- 
concealed anger, but yet in a stern manner, " It ill 
becomes you, sir, to make such a proposition to 
me. Your grey hairs would lead one to expect 
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better things of you. And be assured, sir, that 
Eva Doorenstein, even though she is the daughter 
of a man who has soiled his name, and whose 
shame she shares, would rather beg her bread 
from door to door than listen to your words." 

" By Mars and Minerva ! " exclaimed the major, 
"How pretty you are when you're angry, Eva! 
My dear Albertine all over again. But, child, 
you've put an entirely wrong construction to my 
words, and to convince you, I'll help you out of 
your dream at once, though I'd certainly have liked 
to have been more sure about my business. Look 
here ! do you know this portrait ? " 

Saying this, he drew a small leathern case from 
his pocket, pressed the spring, and handed it to 
Eva. 

She examined it, and then said, "That is the 
likeness of my mother. How did it come into 
your hands ? " 

" She sent it to me at my request, when I was 
in the East," answered the major. "I have it 
always with me, for of all people in the word, I 
loved her the best." 

"Mamma sent you this portrait?" said Eva, 
unconvinced. 

" And not only that When we reach Eembang 
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I shall show you a whole lot of letters she wrote 
me, and then you'll see how much my poor Alber- 
tine loved me." 

*' Who are you, then, sir ? " asked Eva, still hard 
of belief?" 

" I am Ferdinand Albrechts, Albertine van Voor- 
den's uncle, and consequently your grand-uncle. 
Did you never hear your mother speak of Uncle 
Ferri?" 

Eva sat pondering awhile. Impressions made in 
our earliest years often come back in later life 
easily and uncalled for. At Eva's age it costs more 
difficulty to recall them to the mind, especially 
when one has been removed young from the sur- 
roundings in which they were received. "Uncle 
Ferri, Uncle Ferri," said she, thinkingly. "Can 
that have been a small portrait of him in a black 
frame that always hung in mamma's bedroom ? 
'But that was the likeness of an officer with gold 
epaulettes on his shoulders, and he was young." 

"By Mars and Minerva!" cried the major, 
laughing. " Silly child ! do you think that your 
uncle could remain as young all this time ? Come, 
sit down again. Now, you know who I am, and 
with what intention I am come. For years past 
I've been looking for you, dear Eva, image of your 
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angel mother, as beautiful, as proud, yes, as im- 
pudent. to finish the comparison properly." 

Eva still stood with the miniature in her hand. 
Then she drew the locket from her bosom, and 
began comparing the likenesses. 

" Very well, sir ; now I see and hear, I believe 
you. But please don't be offended with me. My 
head is so confused, and it is all so unexpected and 
strange." 

The major nodded his head. " Go and sit down 
again, dear Eva," continued he. "When I took 
your cousin, Jenny van Voorden, to Miss Ham- 
burg's boarding school, I was struck by your name 
and your likeness to my dear Albertine. And 
when I returned I at once began my search. As it 
happened, the hostess of the * Swift Hart,' at Zand- 
heuvel, was able to help me a little. I gave her 
the opportunity to get me more information, and if 
that confounded leg and the rheumatics hadn't 
confined me to the house the whole winter, I'd 
have been here sooner. I went to see her again 
this morning, and came to the conclusion that you 
were my long lost Eva, of whose birth my Alber- 
tine told me with so much pride and pleasure. (I'll 
show you her letter when we get to Bembang.) 
And from the landlady I went to the boarding 
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school mistress to see and speak to you^ and there 
I learned ^* 

Eva had sat down, and picked up the letter that 
she had dropped. '' So you know it already, uncle/' 
said she, handing him Miss Hamburg's effusion. 

"Ha! satisfied at last," cried the major. By 
Hars and Minerva! it's taken a long time. And 
now you won't refuse any longer to quit this 
robbers' den and come to Bembang ? " 

" No, uncle, not again. But '' 

"But what?" said the major, seeing that she 
still delayed. 

"But only to stay till I have found a good 
situation." 

"That'll come in time," returned the major, 
laughing. "If you want to take anything with 
you, pack it up quickly, and then we'll get into 
the chest that brought me here from the station, 
and we'll steam by the first train we can get to 
Bembang. The adjutant will be glad to see you, 
and as for Mrs. Albrechts " 

" Your wife ? " asked Eva, put more at her ease 
by the supposition. 

"Of course, my wife; just a half-caste like 
Jenny," explained the major. "A little arrogant, 
but not unkind." 
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" So she's my aunt ? " 

" Of course, what else would she be ? She'll be 
quite pleased to see her new niece. Come, put 
your things together." 

" I've nothing to pack, uncle. My trunk is at 
Varenberg station. Miss Hamburg sent it there." 

"Then we'll get it as we pass. You're ready, 
then; put on your cloak, and then forwards — 
march. Karel ! " 

Earel came in. 

"Help me down those dratted stairs," com- 
manded the major. "Perhaps my niece, Eva 
Doorenstein, won't mind giving an old fellow an 
arm ? For, Eva, my dear, though your uncle is 
still young in heart, and would have been smart 
enough otherwise, those wretched Balinees have 
supplied him with a game leg." 

So, with help on either side, the major landed 
safely at the bottom of the stairs. Eva bade 
Triene good-bye, as well as Joop, who had just 
returned from the churchyard, stepped into the 
chest to which the landlord of the railway inn 
gave the name of cab (and which vehicle had most 
certainly served its turn to some livery stable- 
keeper in some town or other), and drove with 
her uncle and his alter ego to the station. 
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"My niece, Eva Doorenstein — ^Miss Lennius," 
said the major, when he, the afternoon of the 
same day, entered the drawing-room at Bembang; 
" our future companion, the daughter of Albertine, 
of whom I have spoken to you more than once. 
She must be content with the spare room for to- 
night. You'll be able to arrange things better for 
her to-morrow. Eva, this is my adjutant. Miss 
Lennius, a jewel of the first water." 

"Miss Lennius?" asked Eva. "No relation of 
Dr. Lennius, who " 

" A first cousin. Miss Doorenstein," answered the 
lady. "And, if I don't mistake, you must have 
been Amy's friend, who proved so serviceable 
during the time of her sickness and death. My 
cousin wrote to me mentioning a certain Eva who 
nursed her child so heartily and well." 

" She made much too much, then, of what I dii 
I didn't act a bit better than any one else would 
have done in the same case. But what I wanted 
to ask you. Miss Lennius, was to call me by my 
Christian name, Eva." 

"Where is Mrs. Albrechts?" asked the major. 
" Surely not in bed yet." 

"Madam is taking her afternoon nap. I was 
just going to call her to tea. Excuse me. Major, 
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while I tell them to aerve dmner for yon. I had 
the table laid in the green locxn.'* 

''Order them to set a plate for Eva," said the 
major. ** I am as hungry as a hcMrse, and I think 
Eva 11 be feeling somewhat the same. For that 
dry smoked beef in the 'Bailway Inn' wasn't fit 
for the digestion of an old soldier, much less for a 
young girl of sixteen. And, I say. Adjutant, don't 
forget EareL" 

** Of course not," answered IGss Lennius. 

"After dinner we'll present the new arrival to 
Mrs. Albrechts," went on the major. ** Meanwhile 
you can tell her who's come. And let Earel take 
Eva's trunk up to the guest room." 

As soon as Miss Lennius was gone, the major 
said, "It's funny that you know the adjutant, Eva." 

" Enow, uncle, isn't quite the word. I know her 
relations." 

" Well, that is almost the same thing," said the 
major. 

"I say, uncle, couldn't I wash my face before 
dinner," asked Eva. "It's burning so, and my 
hands are " 



"Why not? just wait till the adjutant comes; 
or, what's better, let us go the green room, and 
she'll attend to you." 
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After dinner the major took Eva once more to 
the drawing-room. ''Constance/' said he to his 
wife^ ''here's the long lost lamb^ our niece, Eva 
Doorenstein, of whom I have so often spoken to 
you." 

" I am very pleased to see you, Eva," said Mrs. 
Albrechts, offering her hand to the ^L " I hope 
you have enjoyed your dinner." 

"Oh! very much, thank you, aunt," said Eva, 
taking the outstretched hand respectfully. 

"Sit down and take a cup of tea. The major 
ought to have brought you here sooner." 

** Tes, if the train had started earlier, Constance," 
replied her husband. " Now, Eva, you are to think 
this your home — ^poor child ! it's been a long time 
on the road to you." 

Eva did not answer, but put out her hand and 
pressed the major's nervously, the tears springing 
into her eyes. 

"You mustn't cry, E\a," said Mrs. Albrechts. 
" You wiU Uke staying here." 

** It isn't that," said Eva. " I'm thinking of the 
unexpected change in my lot. How shall I ever 
recompense your goodness ? " 

** By renouncing your wicked intentions of this 
morning," replied her imcle. "Just fancy, Con- 
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stance, our niece wants nothing more nor less thaa 
to get a dependent sitnation." 

"You know, uncle, that that was the condition 
on which I came with you," said Eva. 

"There's time enough for that, isn't there, Adju- 
tant ? " said he. 

"Decidedly, Major. Let Miss Eva first recover 
from the effects and fatigues of her.joumey." 




CHAPTER XL 

AM ANXtOUS TIME. 




)i HE condibioD is critical, Major. Her 
nervous system has bad a severe 
shock — I should more exactly say, 
it has been torn." 
" No wonder, when one thinks of all that the 
poor child has gone through. By Mars and Min- 
erva ! I'd rather be four and twenty hours under 
fire than endure such a bombardment as has been 
her fate." 

" It's nothing but a nervous fever, Major." 
" She'll get better, won't she, doctor ? It'd be a 
fearful blow to me to lose her. After looking for 
her so long, to find her at last, and then for her to 
fall sick, the poor child !" 

" We will hope so. Major. Just as well not to 
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flatter yourself with the hope. If she does recover, 
I fear for her intellect, for her brain is affected.^ 

'^But, doctor, that perfect, intelligent mind — 
that intellect open to all knowledge ** 

" Is, in cases like this one, most exposed to over- 
throw. You see, Major, you asked me to come 
over in order to have ray true opinion. I have 
given it to you without reserve. Be certain, that if 
I had the slightest reason to fancy any chance of 
recovery, I would grasp at it gladly. I love Eva 
not less than you do. Bound as she is by ties of 
blood to you, as well as the remembrance of your 
beloved dead, she is, for the latter cause, equally 
dear to me. YouVe only known her a short time ; 
had you seen the noble behaviour she showed when 
with us, you would raise her to the highest pin- 
nacle of your admiration." 

Most assuredly, dear readers, you have recog- 
nised Major Albrechts and Doctor Lennius as the 
persons we find in conversation, and you under- 
stand that it is of Eva they are speaking. You 
are not wrong. Shocks like those Eva had been 
called upon to suffer — such quickly recurring 
shocks, too— were sufficient to shatter the strongest 
nerves, and their result on the weakly constitution 
of our heroine was no extraordinary one. She had 
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passed four weeks at Bembai^ and in that time 
had learned to make its inmates love her. With 
her uncle, the major, she had heecmie quite eon- 
fidential, and had imparted to him the whole story 
of her life. She grew dearly attached to the oat- 
spoken warrior, and he was more ^ithnsiastie 
about her than ever he had been about her mother. 
Tet those weeks had be^i but a time of over- 
excitement for her, and the rest and peace of 
Rembang had not been able to heal the suffering; 
nervous state she was in. Perhaps the change to 
comfort and happiness was as bad for her as the 
transition to unhappiness had been. Four weeks 
after her arrival at Bembang, Eva felt unwelL 
She had fever, and was obliged to keep her bed. 
The doctor was immediately called in, and looked 
serious. The major, the hardened fighting soldier, 
would only stir from her bedside to leave her in 
the care of Miss Lennius. This lady liked Eva too, 
not alone for what she had done for Amy, but for 
something in the girls character that attracted her 
in spite of herself. So much had she nestled into 
the hearts of all at Bembang in the short time of 
her stay, that even self-opinionated and imfeeling 
Mrs. Albrechts did not complain that she was 
" neglected " because the ordinary services of Miss 
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Lennios to her were deputed to the maid. And 
even Earel, who had seen less of Eva than any 
one, was so much concerned about her as to in- 
quire several times during the day how she was 
getting on. 

^ We ought to let my cousin Lennius hear about 
Eva s illness. Major," said Miss Lennius, a few days 
after the girl had lain down. 

"Well said. Adjutant^" answered the major. 
"By Mars and Minerva! you're right. I think 
that that family is a little interested in Eva.'' 

" Interested, major ! I believe that they are no 
less than infatuated with her. And, to tell the 
truth, who is not so that has learned to know the 
child ? " 

" And that's why I've never forgiven that Miss 
Bremen ["Hamburg," corrected the lady] for be- 
having as she did to her. Did you read her letter. 
Adjutant ? " 

"A letter from Miss Hamburg?" asked Miss 
Lennius. "No." 

"Didn't she let you read it? Well, it was a 
despicable letter, especially the last P,S., in which 
she told her she was not to turn her steps to the 
Lennius family. I can quite understand that she 
did not wish to have the child any longer at the 
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school : she has to make a living by it, and it's 
hard pulling against the stream of public opinion. 
But to advise my poor lamb, who was helpless 
enough as it was, not to apply to people who had 
treated her so nobly — ^by Mars and Minerva ! that 
was hard — more than hard, it was beastly ! " 

" Did Miss Hamburg really do that ? " 

" Yes, she did, and with the cunning friendliness 
of a snake. Look here, ^Adjutant, I am only a 
man — ^a fellow, if you like — but my feeling, even 
though it be not so fine-woven as a woman's, 
would have gone against my principles, to give a 
desolate orphan such counsel as that." 

"So you approve of my writing to tell Dr. 
Liennius of Eva's state ? " 

"Approve, Adjutant, by Jupiter ! you render me 
a service. And ask at the same time if your 
doctor won't give us a call. He can then tell us 
what he thinks, and we'll ask him to hold a con- 
sultation with our Esculapius. Two heads are 
always better than one." 

In this way Dr. Lennius had been summoned, 

and hastened to obey the behest. "My wife did 

not think it discreet to come with me," he had 

said on his arrival at Kembang, "otherwise she 

would gladly have seen Eva, an angel of a girl, 
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Major; and no matter how foriunate it is for her 
to have found such a home here, we envy you the 
right you have to compensate her for what she has 
suffered by others' misdoings. Not that I dispute 
your right to shelter her under your roof, you have 
the best acknowledged reasons; but you can't be 
offended with us for being jealous of you." 

''If I was offended with you, doctor/' said the 
major, Td require to be very quarrelsome, and 
not so much attached to Eva as I am. Let me tell 
you all about her, and the probable causes for her 
sickness. I can do so much better to you, as Eva's 
friend, than to our household doctor." And he 
hereupon related all that Eva had experienced the 
day she returned to the "Red Fox." We have 
heard Dr. Lennius' opinion of the invalid, and 
from it have noticed that he did not deceive the 
major with false prophecies. The consultation that 
he had had with the major's own physician streng- 
thened that opinion, and he left the following 
day, bearing a heavy heart, and carrying an invita- 
tion from bis host to Mrs. Lennius, to replace 
her husband quickly. This request pleased Miss 
Lennius extremely, for it would bring her into 
closer contact with her relations, with whom she, 
till now, had only held a slight and occasional 
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interchange of letters. She thought it an oppor- 
tunity for the ties that had been loosened by cir- 
cumstances and separation, to be knitted more 
closely together; for were they not the ties of 
blood, which never can be disowned, or unrecc^- 
nised? It would take me too long to give my 
readers a detailed account of Eva's sickness. For 
three weeks she hovered between life and death ; 
then, the danger being passed, she was permitted 
to sit up a little, from time to time. But it was 
feared that the forebodings of Dr. Lennius would 
be fulfilled. A sad silence and dull want of in- 
terest or feeling seemed to have completely over- 
powered her. She never spoke of her own accord ; 
looked around her unconcernedly, and appeared to 
have forgotten her former life. The doctor said it 
was nothing more than the result of excitement 
and weakness, and that, with bodily strength, she 
would recover her mental powers. But her health 
grew better, and yet she remained in the same 
dull, lethargic state. It was sad to see the 
sixteen-years-old girl sitting there like an old, 
doting woman ; — ^ber disease had quite the charac- 
teristics of second childhood. Dr. Lennius, who 
had once more come over to see her, shook his 
head and shrugged his shoulders. 
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** It 8 too early yet," said he, " but I*m afraid it 
will require some new shock to awaken the apa- 
thetic mind to consciousness again." 

She knew everybody, but in the way that a 
domestic animal knows his surroundings — without 
any sympathy or concern* When Dr. Lemiius 
came to see her she said, " How do you do, doctor ? " 
but that was all she spoke. The only one for whom 
she showed a preference was the major. She was 
never happier than when walking in the garden 
with him, or sitting by his side in the verandah. 
To him alone she spoke more than the others, but 
should one of the other inmates of the house join 
them, let it be Karel, Miss Lennius, or Mrs. Al- 
brechts, she at once became silent. Dr. Lennius 
had made known his hope, that perhaps a change 
would come over her if Jenny passed the summer 
holidays at Rembang, and had advised the major, 
shortly before Jenny's arrival, to prepare her for 
the meeting. 

It was a delightful evening, that of the 30th of 
June, and Eva was sitting with the major, in the 
verandah. 

" Do you know who is coming to-morrow, Eva ? " 
asked he. 

No answer. 
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" Jenny van Voorden," continued he. 

" I don't know Jenny van Voorden." 

" Don't you remember Jenny that I took to Miss 
Hamburg, just when you came back from staying 
with Dr. and Mrs. Lennius ? " 

There was enough in this sentence to recall so 
many remembrances ! 

" Miss Hamburg ? Has she a boarding school ? " 

" Of course, and Jenny's there." 

" Jenny," repeated Eva. 

" That Indian child." 

" Indian Jenny at the school," repeated she. 

And when Jenny arrived next day, escorted by 
Earel (for the major wouldn't leave Eva), she 
seemed to have a slight recollection of her. 

" Dear Eva," said the child, kissing her, " Don't 
you know me ? " 

" Yes, you are — Jenny," said she. 

"Sara and Caroline send their compliments to 

you." 

" Sara and Caroline," repeated Eva. 

"They treated us yesterday because they were 
leaving school. It was such a jolly day! " 

" Yes, Jenny," was all that Eva answered. 

Miss Lennius kept up a regular correspondence 
with her cousin, the doctor, giving him news of 
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the invalid, and the major insisted on his coining 
once again. He did so in the end of July, bring- 
ing both his wife and little Eamestine with him. 
But this encounter had no effect on her; she 
knew all three, but did not awaken out of her 
lethargy. 

" Our doctor advices me to send her to a private 
lunatic asylum, Dr. Lenniua He thinks it's the 
only thing that will cure her." 

"No, dear sir, with all respect to your doctor, 
I don't think that it will be possible for her to 
recover there. The more she is kept apart from 
everything that can stir up her capabilities for 
remembering, the worse she will become. I know 
of an experiment that could be tried, but it's rather 
a strong one, and I do not dare to recommend it 
just now." 

And that experiment would be ? " 
To go with her to the Red Fox Tavern, and 
leave her alone in the room where her uncle died. 
But that trial is too violent ; for it would either 
result in her mental faculties becoming perfectly 
restored, or she would become decidedly mad. In 
the last case she would be incurable." 

" You don't give up hope yet then, doctor ? " said 
the major. 
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^ Not quite ; but she must be taken away from 
here." 

** So, to a private asjlam ? " 

^Who says that? Did I not tell you just now 
that is not the phu» for her. There are other 
places where she can go, that are not asylums. 
What I propose is this, and most likely you 
will agree to my plan. I don't detract in the 
least from your doctor's ability — ^he has shown 
much in his treatment of the case; but he is 
brought to a full stop now by this riddle of a 
disturbed mind. This place, otherwise so suitable 
by reason of its pure air and space, is too quiet 
and monotonous for Eva in her present condition. 
I will take her to a more lively spot, where there 
is more change, and where she will be under the 
care of one of my colleagues, who has made a par- 
ticular study of this sort of mind complaints, and 
whose treatment has resulted very often in success. 
Let her come with me. 

" Separate me from my poor child in this way, 
doctor ! " exclaimed the major. " You don't know 
how she depends on me." 

"Then she'll miss you, and that's one point 
gained already, even though the feeling only arises 
from instinct. Trust in me. T see no other way." 
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So Eva went back, with the doctor and his wife, 
to the house she had left a year before with so 
much sorrow. Neither the railway journey, which 
they had hoped would arouse some recollections in 
her, nor the entrance into the dwelling, brought 
any change in her mental state. Mrs. Lennius had 
caused Amy*s little room — ^now in the service of 
the almost nine year's old Ernestine — to be fur- 
nished just as it had been when Eva had last 
occupied it. This endeavour, too, resulted in ho 
effect; the past was completely obliterated, no 
expression on her face^^ no lighting up of her eye, 
gave any sign of recognition. 

" Dr. Spanjer came to see Eva the following day, 
and his opinion was, that his colleague had recom- 
mended a likely cure in removing Eva to another 
sphere. He did not deem her incurable, but he 
foresaw that it would require some time even 
before he could suggest any further trial. Two 
months passed in this way, and neither Dr. 
Spanjer nor Dr. Lennius saw any improvement in 
the patient. 

On a beautiful day in the end of October — a 
beautiful, clear day — valued the more on account 
of the coming winter, and that one could imagine 
such a day, a farewell from the summer — Mrs. 
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Lennius, out taking her accustomed walk with 
Eva, unthinkingly wended her way to the church- 
yard in. which Amy was sleeping. Thoughtlessly, 
and prompted by the wish to visit the grave of her 
darling on the bright autumn day, when the sun 
shone so splendidly down on the checkered green 
and brown of the trees, she walked through the 
iron gate, and along one of the paths, to the spot 
where her Amy lay. On a simple stone, covering 
a portion of the grave, was the name of the 
deceased, with the words — "Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God." At her head 
waved some blooming monthly roses. With the 
qaiet anguish with which a mother lingers by the 
grave of her dearly loved, stood Mrs. Lennius there 
in her sadness, forgetful of all around her, when all 
at once she was startled by a voice next her, saying, 
in a sensible tone — 

*• Amy Lennius. Oh ! dear Amy, why did you die ?" 
Fortunately, Mrs. Lennius was able to keep her 
presence of mind, and did not show her astonish- 
ment. She answered — " It was a fearful blow, 
wasn't it, Eva ? " 

** Oh ! fearful! I loved Amy so much!" 
" And Amy loved you. How glad she would be, 
were she alive, that you were with us." 
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"She would," said Eva, and then began to cry. 

Gently Mrs. Lennius drew her away from Amy's 
grave, still continuing her crying. Qer kind com- 
panion did not interrupt her, but walked with her 
in the direction of the gate. 

"Mrs. Lennius," said Eva, suddenly, "haven't 
you a likeness of Amy ? " 

" You have one yourself, in your album," said Mrs. 
Lennius ; " we'll look for it when we get home." 

" Oh, yes, we must ; but my album is still with 
the rest of my things at the boarding schooL I 
left it there on a horrid morning." 

"How pleasant the sun is shining," said Mra 
Lennius, to turn her thoughts away from that 
terrible April morning. 

Eva spoke no more, and Mrs. Lennius took the 
road to town, and they soon arrived at the house. 
The first thing the doctor's wife did on entering 
was to go to Eva's room', unlock her trunk, and 
search for her photo-album. She was not long in 
finding Amy's likeness. 

"Yes, there she is, my dear, dear, Amy!" said 
Eva, looking at it with the greatest attention. 

" Have you still the locket containing her hair, 
that my husband gave you when you left us ? " 
asked Mrs. Lennius. 
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" I am not sure, but I think so," answered Eva, 
drawing it from her neck and showing it to Mrs. 
Lennius. 

The whole of that afternoon and evening she 
was kept occupied by the family in talking about 
Amy, at Dr. Spanjer's suggestion. They were 
cautioned not to burden her too much with remem- 
brances, or to endeavour to remove those that pre- 
sented themselves. Now that '' Eureka !" had once 
been spoken, and a link of the chain that had held 
Eva's real life captive was broken, there was every 
reason to expect an entire recovery. Still Dr. 
Spanjer ordered that her feelings and perceptions 
should be led and directed with all possible care. 
Consequently it fell out that some time elapsed 
before the major, notwithstanding his numerous 
solicitations, received permission to pay her a visit. 
When at last he started for that purpose, the 
spring had. come, and almost a year had elapsed 
since he had taken Eva away from the " Red Fox." 
Our veteran had again been laid up during the 
winter with his customary attack of rheumatism, 
and, although he had not suffered so much as he 
had done the preceding year, the knowledge that 
but for that unfortunate sickness of hers he would 
have had Eva to keep him company, had a most 
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unpleasant effect on his temper ; so that Karel, 
usually as patient as an old sergeant can be to the 
freaks and whims of his superior officer, had once 
said to him — " Major, if you persist on going on so, 
sir, 1*11 have, for peace's sake, to take my discharge." 
To which the major had replied — " By Mars and 
Minerva, Karel, if you do that, I'll be shot before 
you go!" and harmony was restored between 
them. 

The only thing that supported the major in all 
his pains and bad fits, was the news he was ever 
receiving concerning Eva ; so his happiness may be 
imagined when, in the beginning of April, he was 
the recipient of a letter written by herself, in^which 
she expressed her longing to see him again. " By 
Mars and Minerva! Adjutant," said he to Miss 
Lennius, sitting at dinner that day. " That letter 
from my dear Eva has done me more good than all 
that quack's messes ! " 

The life the adjutant led that winter had been a 
decidedly dull routine. Mrs. Albrechts had been 
threatened in the autumn with a chest complaint, 
which, as it grew more pronounced, did not help 
to improve her ordinary indolence, and rather em- 
bittered her already troublesome temper. Thus 
the winter at Rembang had been passed most un- 
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sociably, the major and Karel living confined to 
one room, and Mrs. Albrechts and Agatha to 
another. No one in the villa felt more anxious for 
Eva's presence than she who was staggering under 
her double duties of sick nurse and housekeeper, 
and no one looked more longingly for Eva*s return 
to Rembang. 

While we have been engaged in punctually re- 
lating an account of our heroine's illness, the major 
and the doctor had been paying attention to other 
concerns of hers. On her account, and at the 
earnest request of the major, both the doctor and 
his son Anton had gone to Rembang, in the end of 
October. The meeting had reference to Eva's 
'Worldly affiairs. In order to inform our readers of 
the conference, it will be as well to acquaint them 
at once with its result. The law-suit against Tom 
Terhorst and his associates was finished, without 
the name of Lodewijk Doorenstein having trans- 
pired. In one way Eva's name was consequently 
spared, and the blot avoided that otherwise would 
have clung to it. This was in itself a great bless- 
ing; but through it Eva lost all right to the 
residue of the property that did not go to the pay- 
ment of the immense fine. In the event of Eva's 

complete recovery, this fact would prove no unim- 

Q 
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portant one ; for both Dr. Lennius and Major Al- 
brechts had learnt enough of the girl's character to 
know and understand its independent leanings. 
There was no chance of possessing this wealth but 
by going to law and acting in the name of Eva 
Doorenstein, and in doing this a veil would be 
lifted, and revelations made, impossible to be 
hidden. Major Albrechts was certain that Eva's 
inheritance from her mother, let it consist of little 
or much, must have been in Terhorst's charge, and 
it was a hard case that that part of the girl's pro- 
perty must be looked upon as lost. 

After a lengthy deliberation, it was decided that, 
as the major was incapacitated by his goutiness 
and the doctor by his profession, the working part 
of the business must fall to Anton. He was to 
proceed to the former residence of Eva's mother, 
and there consult a young advocate, who had been 
a year with him at the Academy, and who had 
settled in that town. The young man in question 
was possessed of talent, and as he had as yet but 
a small number of clients, he would be able to go 
into a case, to which time must be sacrificed, with 
heart and soul. The major became responsible 
for all expenses, and Anton soon started off on his 
travels, had an interview with his friend the 
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lawyer, and made him acquainted with the whole 
state of affairs. When he had finished, the lawyer 
made answer — 

" My friend ! it's an intricate and difficult busi- 
ness. Allow me to talk it over with one of my 
cloth, and if you'll come and take supper with me 
this evening, I'll let you know what he says. Now 
I must be off to the court, so good-bye till this 
evening." 

Anton did not neglect nor forget his appoint- 
ment, and, at the time mentioned, could have been 
observed in the lawyer's room, 

"The first thing we have to do is to ascertain 
if there was really a separation between Lodewijk 
Doorenstein and Albertine van Voorden ; then we 
must inquire if the aforesaid Doorenstein, who, on 
the death of his wife, had undisputed right to his 
daughter, also made himself lawful master of her 
inheritance on the mother's side. In that case the 
tribunal of the province must have named a guar- 
dian, and we must find him out. That's the easiest 
part of the business. Now comes the difficulty." 

"It seems to me that this will require a good 
deal of looking into," 

" Naturally ; but, by glancing over the different 
acts, we'll find out all about the concern. Before 
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we go any further, H will be as well to get a look 
at tiie judgment ^ven on Tom Terhorst, to see if 
enough remained, after the fine laid down by the 
coort was paid, to make it worth our while going 
to so much trouble." 

"There's no doubt there was, for Lodewijk 
Doorenstein assured his daughter, only a few 
months before his violent death, that he had 
ahnost sufficient to live at his ease." 

"Hum! that's a fact worthy of notice," replied 
the man of law. "l}ien there must have been 
some tampering with papers. If the property left 
by Tom Terhorst exceeded the fine, and evidently 
it was so, the court would have called a meeting 
of heirs in the public papers, and appointed cura- 
tors over the unclaimed inheritance. So far as I 
am aware this has not occurred, but we'll inquire 
into it." 

"Do 80," answered Anton. "Major Albrechts 
places no proviso, but that the name of Dooren- 
stein must be in no way compromised." 

"Had Lodewijk Doorenstein no other relation 
besides the uncle whose heir he became ? " 

" None, so far as I know." 

"And Mrs. Doorenstein was Albertine van Voor- 
den, wasn't she ? " 
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•^Yes. Why do you ask ? " 
** Because two sets of Van Voordens live here, 
P'^^cbably cousins. I shouldn't be surprised if one 
^^ them had been named guardian, that is, if there 
^^as one. Should this be the case, we would get to 
^•tie bottom of the affair in less than no time, and it 
^^ould save me a long search among those musty 
^Id acts." 

The advocate promised Anton, on that young 
^^ntleman's departure, to inform him as soon as 
l^e arrived at any certain facts. Two weeks later 
-^ntbn received the following letter from him : — 

"My dear Lennius, — As regards that business 
^f Miss Eva Doorenstein's, I have made so much 
J)rogress that I am able to assure you of these 
facts. A guardian was really appointed, and he 
^as no other than a distant relation of the de- 
ceased lady> Ernest van Voorden, The inheritance 
Mrs. Doorenstein left was 6000 francs, and it is 
entered in the Great Book of the National Debt. 

Till January , the interest was regularly drawn 

by Lodewijk Doorenstein as usufruct, so the docu- 
ments must have been in his charge, I see by the 
recorder's papers, with reference to the Terhorst 
suit, that nothing of any worth was found in the 
inn, and that his furniture, as well as the horse 
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and car, were sold to defray the fine, which is not 
yet entirely paid off. Apparently the papers of 
any value have been abstracted, and it will be 
expedient to question Miss Doorenstein, as soon as 
ever once again in possession of her mental facul- 
ties, in order to find out the thief, or thieves. 
What we have now to do is, to put a summons 
in the papers, in which Lodewijk Doorenstein is 
cited ; we can then appoint a guardian. Probably 
Major Albrechts will have no objection to accept 
the responsibility. Awaiting further disclosures, 
and my client's orders. — I am, as always," etc., etc. 

When this letter arrived, Eva was still very far 
from the full possession of her senses, and Anton, 
while begging the advocate to proceed with the 
citation of Lodewijk Doorenstein, told him that, 
as concerned the abstraction of the papers, the 
affair must for the time being be allowed to rest. 





CHAPTER XII. 

HAPPIBB D4VS. 

'.' T was the end of April. The major 
longed to have Eva back at Rem- 
bang, and was preparing to go him- 
self to fetch her home, for our 
heroine was quite recovered. Both Doctors Span- 
jer and Lennius declared her cured. All that was 
necessary now was to shield her from great shocks 
and intense emotions, and be careful of her. So 
they had warned her of her uncle's coming. 

"Uncle will be here with his inseparable com- 
panion, of course, though he hasn't written to say 
so," remarked she. 

Sei^eant Karel 1 " said Anton. 
" Do you know him, Anton ? " asked Eva. 
"Of course; when I went to Bembang, in October 
last year, I both saw and spoke to him." 
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" Were you at Rembang last year ? " asked Eva, 
astonished. 

" Yes, Eva ; and on business concerning you, the 
result of which was that your uncle, the major, was 
appointed your guardian." 

" Am I obliged to have a guardian, then ? " 

" Of course ; you're still a minor." 

" That's true ; I didn't think of it." 

Anton dared not continue the subject, and began 
to speak of something else. 

The following day the major appeared, with 
Karel at his heels. " Well, dear Eva," said he, 
"how glad I am to see you again healthy and 
well!" 

" I have been sick, very sick, dear uncle," an- 
swered she. " How is aunt and Miss Lennius ? " 

" Aunt's complaining, Eva," said her uncle ; " and 
so the adjutant is kept rather busy just now. You 
can imagine how we're all longing for you. It has 
been a dull winter at Rembang. Not that Mrs. 
Albrechts contributes much gaiety at any time, 
but this whole season we've had no pleasant 
change. I was always in my room — surly as a 
bear — with Karel, Mrs. Albrechts in hers, and the 
adjutant at her wits' ends, always with her." 

"Now, uncle, don't grumble. I am going back 
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Tvith you, and well see if we can't liven up aunt a 
little. But let us go now and see Mrs, Lennius, 
"Who is waiting impatiently for you." 

" I must have a good look at you first, my dear," 
said the major, taking her by her shoulders, in 
order to see her more closely. " Ha ! it's my own 
<3ear little Eva again ! " 

" Little Eva ? " said the girl, standing on tip-toe. 
** Uncle, uncle, do remember, please, that I am 
a.lmost seventeen ! *' 

" So you are ! and a spanking girl into the bar- 
gain. But come, take me to your best friend." 

" Yes ; really my best friend, uncle. No matter 
how willingly I am going away with you, it will cost 
me a great deal to leave this delightful household." 
" I tell you what. You'll come and stay here in 
the winter ; it's not so lively then in the country ; 
much better in town." 

"And leave you and aunt alone again?" asked 
Eva. " Well, we'll see. In any case, you must let 
me come back here occaaibnally." 

"Dear madam," said the major, when he came 
into the presence of the doctor's wife, " I must say 
our Eva does you credit. How well the child is 
looking again." 

" Isn't she, Major ? Again our dear old Eva." 
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" And you aren't angry at my taking her away 
from you ? " rejoined the major. 

"You have allowed me to keep her so long," 
said Mrs. Lennius, "that really I have no right 
to complain, and I trust you will be generous 
enough to permit her to return to us from time to 
time." 

"Assuredly. I'd require to be very stingy to 
refuse you such a request." 

The major was invited to stay over the night 
with the charming family. The doctor had not a 
single patient to visit that evening, and spent it 
surrounded by his family and friends. 

Eva spoke more than usual of newly-awakened 
recollections, and among other things related 
this : — " One night," said she, " I was fearfully 
frightened. I had only been a fortnight in the 
' Red Fox.' My uncle had had a little cot placed 
for me in his own room, opposite his bedstead. All 
at once I was suddenly awaked by a great noise 
below in the parlour. A man came up the stair- 
case; it was my uncle. He went to the press 
where he kept his best clothes, and took two pistols 
from it. Child that I was, I fancied nothing less 
than that he was going to shoot me." 

"Quite to be understood," said Anton. "Sud- 
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denly aroused from sleep, and then to see someone 
with pistols before you ! " 

" I did not know my uncle then as I learned to 
know him later, ever kind and good to me," con- 
tinued Eva. "He went downstairs, and soon the 
noise in the parlour ceased, and I fell asleep again. 
I do not know how long I slept. I awoke in a 
fright at a noise in the room. Thinking that it 
could be nothing else than a shot, I jumped up, and 
saw Triene, the housekeeper, , at the large oak 
desk, in which she had put the key. She had 
let the heavy cover fall, and forbade me, on pain 
of horrible punishment, to tell my uncle anything 
about it." 

" What had she done there ? " asked Anton, to 
whom Eva's tale was of great interest. 

" I don't know ; I remembered that night for 
long, as something I had seen in my dreams. 
Later on, I found out that the woman, in her 
curiosity to know who I was, was looking for a 
bundle of papers that uncle had brought with him 
in my trunk, and hidden in the desk." 

" And did she find them ? " asked Anton, almost 
breathless. 

" Find them ! let Triene be ever so cunning as 
she liked, uncle was more so than she. The desk 
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was like all other desks ; but In the back part of 
it there was a secret drawer, in which uncle kept 
his papers." 

" Have you ever seen it ? " asked Anton. 

"O, yes; while I played with my dolls, uncle 
used often to sit writing at the desk. Of course, 
he thought that the little child was not observing 
him; but children mostly are curious. So I saw 
that when he pressed on something the lid flew 
open, and disclosed two drawers with papers in 
them. Triene was searching foy these very papers, 
and not being able to find them, and not thinking 
I was in the room, had in her anger let the lid of 
the desk fall with a bang." 

"So you never handled the papers that were 
placed in that secret drawer ? " asked Anton. 

"No, of course not. What sensible man trusts 
a girl of fourteen with valuable papers. And that 
was my age when I left the ' Red Fox.' I never 
entered it from that time, till that fearful day.'^ 

" You're certain, then, that Triene did not know 
of the secret places in the desk ? " asked Anton. 

" Certain ? No, I'm not ; but, from the questions 
she afterwards asked me, I don't think she did." 

" So she can't have stolen the documents," con- 
tinued Anton. 
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" Are they not to be found, then ? " asked Eva. 

" Dear Eva, among them were the proofs of your 
mother's inheritance," said Anton, "and probably 
others of importance to you. You can't be sure if 
Triene or some other person stole them ? " 

" How should I know that ? " replied Eva. " You 
know I was not at home when the accident hap- 
pened to my uncle." 

"At all events we've got on a scent," said Anton. 
"You ought to know, Eva, that a friend of mine, 
a young advocate, has your business in hands. I'll 
go to him to-morrow, and we'll see what's to be 
done." 

From this conversation, you will have noticed 
that Eva was quite recovered, and could even speak 
of her former remembrances without any danger. 
Strangely enough, she had always spoke of Lode- 
wijk Doorenstein as her uncle, and not as her 
father. Whether she had altogether forgotten the 
avowal, or if she liked best to think of him as her 
uncle, — the man from whom she had experienced 
the most affection — is too difficult to determine. 
Of her return to the " Red Fox," she never spoke 
in other terms than, " that terrible day." No single 
particular ever passed her lips regarding it, and Dr. 
Lennius fancied that a mist would ever remain 
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over that time for her. Otherwise her recollec- 
tions were clear and distinct, and she willingly 
spoke of them. The following day she bade adieu 
to the Lennius family, but not without promising 
to return in the spring, provided her uncle did not 
require her services at Rembang. They found 
Mrs. Albrechts confined to her bed, so Eva just 
came in time to ease Miss Lennius a little in her 
task of sick-nursing. 

"I am glad youVe come back, Eva, said Mrs. 
Albrechts. " It will be gayer here now." 

" And I hope you'll soon be better, aunt," an- 
swered Eva. Then we'll spend a happy summer 
together." 

" I hope so. This troublesome cough hurts me, 
otherwise I would be quite well" 

Eva was soon quite at home. In the mornings, 
when Miss Lennius had her hands full with the 
household direction, she watched by the sickbed, 
amusing her aunt with her chatter, or reading 
aloud to her. It will hardly be necessary to tell 
you that by acting thus kindly she crept more and 
more into her aunt's heart, till at length Mrs. Al- 
brechts would gladly have kept her with her the 
whole day long. But this would have displeased 
her uncle, and besides, it would have been pre- 
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judicial to her health to sit so long and so quietly 
indoors. 

Dr. Lennius had most decidedly said that she 
was to take a great deal of exercise, and enjoy as 
much of the open air as she could. Her afternoons 
were devoted to the major, and while he and Mrs. 
Albrechts took their usual siesta, she went out 
walking with Miss Lennius. Then they all drank 
tea in the invalid^s room, and that done, Eva was 
required to sit awhile with her uncle in the ver- 
andah. The major was particularly relieved to 
find that she did not object to smoking, and that 
he was not exposed to the difficult task of choosing 
between pipe and niece. On these occasions they 
would sit chatting sociably, and the major would 
either tell her one or other of his adventures, or 
speak to her of her mother, Eva, in return, speak- 
ing of either her books or her past life. 

The day after Eva's departure, Anton set out to 
visit his friend the lawyer. After relating to him 
all that he had heard from Eva herself, the lawyer 
said — 

" This information certainly throws a new light 
on the affair ; but I'd advise you not to be too 
certain of a successful issue. In the first place, the 
recollections of Miss Doorenstein are of an age 
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when we have no decided opinion of things ; and 
in the second, there was a lapse of time between 
the accident to the smuggler and the sealing of the 
desk, in which the housekepper, or whoever she 
is, had her hands free ; for remember, the inn- 
keeper was brought back to his house unconscious. 
Let it be as it may, however, we must unravel the 
mystery, and you, Anton, must help me." 

"Most willingly," said Anton. "And in what 
way, might I ask ? " 

Upon which the lawyer unfolded his plan. 

One evening, about a week later, two simply- 
dressed gentlemen stopped at the door of "The 
Red Fox," and the owner, a young man of rather 
a pleasant appearance, showed them into the public 
parlour. . 

" My friend," said the elder of the two, " we have 
not long since crossed the boundaries, and as we 
have come a good distance to-day, we'd feel much 
obliged to you if you would put us up for the night." 

" My inn is not furnished to accommodate guests 
of your description, gentlemen," answered the land- 
lord. " If you will only go a short distance farther, 
I am sure you will find much more comfortable 
quarters, in the Railway Tavern, than I can give 
you here," 
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"Very possibly, friend," answered he who had 
first spoken ; " but we are not able to go farther, 
and you will be doing us a favour to give us beds 
for to-night." And he signed to the landlord to 
follow him into a corner of the room. 

" The truth is," said he, " that the young person 
I have with me suffers now and then from halluci- 
nations of the mind, and I will not willingly take 
him to an inn where there is likely to be many 
people. I'll pay you well — double charges, if you 
like." 

" Indeed ! 1*11 go and ask my wife," answered 
the host Soon afterwards he came back with his 
young wife. " If the gentlemen won't mind sleep- 
ing in one bed they can stay here to-night. We 
have only the one room to spare, and it looks just 
poor enough. Ill let you see it, and you will be 
able to say whether it suits or not." 

She brought a light, and led the gentlemen 
upstairs, to the room with which we have long been 
acquainted. The first thing they did was to look 
and see if the desk was still standing in its place. 
The youngest guest went towards it. 

"O! what a pretty desk, sir" said he to his 
companion, who appeared not to notice him. 
"What a beautiful desk I" 

B 
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" Well, my woman," said the first speaker, " the 
room will do very well, and we shall spend a com- 
fortable night in it, I hope. Your husband can 
charge what he thinks proper; but please get 
ready a hot supper for us as soon as you can." 

" Oh, what a beautiful desk ! " cried the first 
young man again, lost in admiration of that piece 
of furniture." 

**That old thing!" said the landlady. "My 
husband was obliged to take over the trashy con- 
cern when he bought the inn. It's nothing but a 
hindrance. 

" Oh, good heavens ! " whispered the older of the 
two guests. There! he's got something more to 
upset him. Will you believe that .1*11 not get a 
wink of sleep this whole night. He'll go on about 
that desk till he 11 nearly stupify me. Come, Frits, 
come downstairs with me," continued he aloud to 
his companion. 

" Oh, it's such a lovely desk ! " repeated the other. 

With some difficulty, Fritz was taken down- 
stairs, and whilst the sensible gentleman was eat- 
ing, he did nothing but talk about the desk. 

" Now, Frits," said his companion, at last, " we'll 
ask the landlord to sell it to us to-morrow." " He's 
pleased now," continued he in a whisper to the 
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host, who had, with his wife, joined his guests at 
table, by their friendly invitation; "and he'll have 
forgotten it by to-morrow. It would be rather a 
farce if we had to take such a clumsy thing along 
with us, what on earth could we do with it ? " 

" Yes sir," answered the landlord, " it*s hardly a 
piece of furniture for gentlemen like your honours ; 
but if the young gentleman is so determined, it will 
be difficult to get his mind away from it." 

"You're right in that, landlord," replied he. 
" The best plan is not to speak about it, and it will 
go out of his memory. The stupid part of the 
business is that we are going to sleep in the room 
where the desk is. You have no other, I think you 
said?" 

" No, sir." 

" He's the best of fellows," continued the gentle- 
man to his host, a little later. Frits having appar- 
ently fallen asleep, "and as a rule he's quite 
sensible, except when he sets his mind on possess- 
ing anything. We've experienced it often with 
him, and he can make himself so troublesome with 
it, that he's enough to drive one wild sometimes. 
It always ends, too, in his getting his own way." 

" That's always the case," said the landlord. " I 
once was servant to a gentleman who had a son 
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who was also subject to these mad fits. And in 
addition, he used to get furious, if he wasn't 
allowed his own way." 

" Fortunately my friend isn't like that," replied 
the gentleman. ''He just keeps harping on the 
one string, and it's hard to get him off it." 

"Then, sir," added the host, "if he persists in 
his idea, I'll be happy to sell you the desk." 

" Let us hope it won't be necessary. How would 
we manage with such a burden ? and how could we 
romove it from here ? It wouldn't do to carry it 
on our shoulders." 

" That's easily arranged," said the landlord. " I've 
a horse and car, and if your honours like to use it, 
I can take both you and the desk to the station 
m it. 

"That's enough! it's not to be thought of," ex- 
claimed the gentleman. "We'll hope that things 
won't go so far. Apropos, have you been long in 
this house ? " 

"About a half-year, sir. I bought the whole 
property for very little, when it was sold by order 
of the Court. But it brings little in, and if I 
hadn't a small piece of land besides, that I culti- 
vate, it wouldn't provide me with dry bread. The 
former landlord was a smuggler as well, but that's 
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a business Td rather not meddle with. It might 
turn out as badly for me as it did for him." 

" How 80 ? " 

" Well, they shot him, and all his property was 
sold to pay the fine." 

" He deserved it. People who cheat the country 
can expect nothing else," said the gentleman. 
"And did you take over any of his servants?" 

''This is no business to allow one to keep ser- 
vants," replied the landlord. " We have to scrape 
as it is to pay our way respectably, and we get on 
very well. My wife looks after the cleaning of 
the house and the cooking, I attend to the guests 
when they come, and see to my horse. The patch 
of ground is tilled by myself, and I sell the vege- 
tables it produces in the village hard by. They 
bring in something." 

" The preceding landlord had a great many ser- 
vants, I suppose ? " the gentleman inquired. " Do 
you know where theyVe all gone ?" 

"His servants, sir?" said the landlord. "He 
didn't keep a dozen either. He had a house- 
keeper, who's living quietly now with a niece of 
hers at Varenberg, and a groom, but where he is 
I don't know." 

When our two gentlemen were safely in their 
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own room, the elder said — ^"You kept up your 
rdle well, Anton.** 

"And you not less so. We've found out a good 
deal, at least we know now where that house- 
keeper hangs out. But, I say, must we take that 
heavy desk aloilg with us ? " 

** I've thought of that, too. If the business was 
conducted in legal form, then it would be our 
corpus delicti, and would require to be opened in 
presence of a magistrate, the guardian, and Eva 
herself. We won't treat the thing so seriously, 
however. Miss Doorenstein will prove sole heiress, 
and neither she nor her guardian will go to law 
with us on the subject. It'll perhaps be as well 
to examine it before we burden ourselves with it." 

"Of course," replied Anton. "If it contains 
nothing of value, I suddenly change my whims, 
and won't hear anything more of it. You're 
making me play the fool here is decidedly any- 
thing but pleasant." 

"You remember our agreement, don't you, and 
I believe that Eva's well worth such a small sacri- 
fice," replied the lawyer, with a roguish laugh. 

" Worth I " exclaimed the other. " What wouldn't 
one do for her. There's not a better girl in the 
world." 
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The lawyer did not reply to this, but the grin on 
his face became certainly more pronounced. 

"Ton must keep on playing your part well," 
said he. "There's nothing to lose by it, but a 
great deal to gain. Eva's future depends on you." 

** All right, then. So far, I've kept my counte- 
nance, and I promise you to be as obedient as pos- 
sible to your orders." 

The next morning the legal gentleman came 
downstairs alone. 

"He's asleep still," said he to the landlord; "and, 
fortunately, it wasn't long before he was sound 
last night. So long as he stayed awake, he did 
nothing but bother about the desk. There's 
nothing for it but to buy it. He will have it. 
But I'm going to have a little to say in the 
matter, and, before I take it, I'd like to examine 
the inside. Have you the key of it ? " 

"Here it is, sir. Look at it at your leisure," 
replied the landlord. 

" Are there any documents of yours in it ? " 

" Documents ! " repeated the landlord. " What 
documents have I ? My wife takes charge of the. 
papers about the sale of the inn, and the money 
I have is truly not such a quantity but what I can 
hide it elsewhere than in the old desk." 
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When ihe lawyer returned to the room where 
Anton sat waiting for him, he triumphantly ex- 
hibited the key, pushed in the bolt of the door, 
and unlocked the desk. It was perfectly empty, 
and, no matter how intently they sought, they 
could find no trace of a secret spring. 

"We must press somewhere against the wood. 
The thing is made more elaborately than I thought, 
and now I really have a fancy for taking it with 
me. 

''That'll be our best plan, to prevent any mis- 
take," said the lawyer. " But I'd like very much 
to know, for certain, if it's worth the trouble. 
For what's the good of taking a useless thing 
with us." 

They poked and pried all over it, foundation and 
linings ; but not a budge could they procure. They 
were just about to desist from their efforts, when 
Anton accidentally pressed on a spot in the bottom, 
and all at once the false back flew open, disclosing 
two not very roomy, but still excellent hiding- 
places for the papers, with which they were 
crowded. In one of the two divisions lay a couple 
of bags of money. 

"We'll take out the money and put it in our 
valise," said the lawyer. "It would make the 
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desk suspiciously heavy. The papers we'll keep 
our hands off, and leave them where they are, to 
be examined in the presence of the guardian, who 
alone has the right to know their contents." 

" Tou are a man of law," replied Anton. " We, 
uninitiated would soon blunder too far. Really, 
though, I'd never have undertaken the business 
had it not been for you. You ought to be ex- 
tremely grateful to me for being so obedient to 
your commands." 

** I grateful to you, Anton ! " returned the lawyer, 
laughing. '' The future shall show who has most 
reason to be thankful." 

" Tou quiz," said Anton. " I've a good mind to 
become quite sensible all of a sudden, just to pay 
you off; but let's finish the affair. We'll have to 
buy the desk, shan't we ? " 

"As I told you just now," said his companion^ 
" we have gone too far to retract." 

So the desk was bought for ten guldens, a sum 
with which the landlord was more than satisfied, 
being heard to declare to his wife, after the guests 
were gone, that he wouldn't object to lodging more 
fools at the same rate. The thing had only cost 
him three guldens: he, in addition, received the 
wooden support on which the desk rested, as a 
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present, to be converted into firewood, and the 
payment of a nice little account for board and 
lodging. 

Both gentlemen stepped into our well known-car, 
into which the desk was also hoisted. They were 
not ill-pleased at their success, so far as they had 
gone, and hoped for a satisfactory result to their 
undertaking. 

Arrived at the station, the advocate labelled 
tneir inanimate charge with the major's address, 
and gave it as luggage to be sent to Bembang, 
for which place they both took tickets. Some 
hours after the gentlemen, the desk made its entry 
into Rembang. When Eva saw it, she exclaimed : 
" Why, that's my uncle's desk ! The very same in 
which Triene looked for my papers, the same that 
uncle hid them in." 

"It's fortunate that you recognise the desk," 
said the lawyer, "for by so doing, its identifica- 
tion is guaranteed, and it gives your guardian the 
right to examine the papers it may contain," 

" My guardian ? " asked Eva. " Ah yes, it's my 
good uncle, Major Albrechts. He may peer as much 
as he wishes among my papers. Anything regard- 
ing me can be trusted entirely to him. No one is 
more generous than he, and no one loves me more 
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than he does. He has not his equal in the 
world ! " 

It was well that the major did not hear these 
words : he would have been made too proud by them. 
Meanwhile, he was, as the lawyer said, possessed 
of legal power to act. The examination of the 
papers brought to light not alone the inheritance 
left to Eva by her mother, but other valuable docu- 
ments, among them a will of Lodewijk Doorenstein, 
calling himself Tom Terhorst, by which he left Eva 
the whole of his property. This property consisted, 
in addition to the two bags of money, of different 
effects, that, with her share from her mother, made 
a comfortable little sum. All was handed over to 
the major, as her guardian, and he was requested 
to give a receipt for them, while it was at the same 
time determined to keep these matters a secret 
from Mr. Ernst van Voorden, the guardian ap- 
pointed by her mother, in case of his wishing to 
take other means that might cast a stain on the 
name of Doorenstein, the consequences of which 
would cling to Eva. The more secretly the affair 
was conducted the better. 

And so Eva, the deserted orphan from the Red 
Fox Inn, was placed in a position that made her 
an independent member of society. She remained 
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the same simple-minded being ihat she always had 
been, and spent the income allowed her by her 
uncle for the most part in kindly acts of charity 
towards the poor around Bembang. Thus it was 
no wonder that she was appreciated by the whole 
village, or that the "young lady of Rembang's" 
praises were on everybody's lips, and she was 
looked upon as a sort of ministering angeL One 
only required to listen to the tales they told about 
her to imderstand at once how she was loved. Not 
a child in the village but knew her name, and, 
what was better, her good deeds. But no one was 
more attached to the girl, or thought more highly 
of her, than Major Albrechts, who, in his daily 
intercourse with her, discovered her real worth. It 
had become a necessity for him to have Eva near 
him. 

Mrs. Albrechts' health did not improve. She had 
certainly intervals when she felt better than usuaJ, 
and was able to join the family circle, but she still 
remained painfully weak, and when walking in the 
garden had to be assisted .by either Miss Lennius or 
Eva. At breakfast, which the major now never 
shared with Karel in the verandah, but always 
took in the dining-room, she never appeared, as she 
only rose at twelve o'clock. The care of her was 
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equally undertaken, and the sick-room duties 
divided, by Eva and Miss Lennius. 

Jenny van Yoorden came regularly during the 
vacations, and was always a welcome guest Eva 
spoke to her both willingly and often of the school, 
-but never said much about Miss Hamburg. She 
never felt the slightest wish to revisit the boarding 
school, even after the happy change in her lot, and 
Jenny was never more delighted than when telling 
her all kinds of gossip about the girls that had 
been Eva's schoolmates. Another thing that pleased 
Jenny was that her cousin helped her with the 
work Miss Hamburg gave her to do during the 
vacation. Not that she dictated it or did it for 
her. Far from that; Eva had set herself a task, and 
this was to make Jenny and her brother Theodore, 
who was also at Bembang for the holidays, work 
for an hour every day under her direction. In this 
vray she helped them forward, aud made the lessons 
they did not before understand so dear, that they 
declared ahnost in one voice that they "never knew 
them at school like when Eva explained them." 
At first both Major and Mrs. Albrechts had made 
objections to Eva's absenting herself for an hour a 
day ; they thought it too great a sacrifice for their 
darling to devote herself a whole hour to keeping 
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such a pair of " stupid half-castes busy ; " but Eva 
had said — " Listen, now, uncle ! You've been made 
my legal guardian, and so I must be subject to you 
in all things, but in this case you are to have 
nothing to say to me. It is at my request that my 
cousins have come to stay here, and I am very 
thankful to Aunt and you for granting that re- 
quest, for I know how hard it is when the other 
pupils all go home so gaily for their holidays and 
one belongs to the unfortunates who have to stay 
behind to pass theirs in the dull, monotonous 
school." 

"Well, by Mars and Minerva!" returned the 
major, " I never contradicted that, and jast because 
you were so determined, I let the children come 
here." 

" And if I left them to do what they liked they'd 
soon become troublesome to you, and especially so 
to aunt, and I'd only regret that I had them here. 
That's why I keep them busy an hour every morn- 
ing ; they don't weary themselves the remainder of 
the day." 

"They could do their holiday work very well 
alone," replied the major. " Now that they are on 
leave, I can't understand why they must have drDl 
every day." 
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" In the first place, they must work a little every- 
day, so as not to lose what they do know; and 
secondly, it is good for them to have something to 
do, and not idle all day long/' 

" It's not necessary that you should make them 
do it, then," continued the major. 

"If I didn't there'd be no work done, dear 
uncle," said Eva, laughing. 

" By Mars and Minerva ! " exclaimed the major, 
"You women are citadels men sometimes can't 
take by storm. Let a fellow dig a trench here, 
you fill it up at once; one sinks a mine, there 
you countermine immediately ; one erects a battery 
elsewhere, you shatter it with your cannon, as if 
it had been a peashell. I'll not quarrel with you 
any longer. For peace' sake you must just go 
your own road." 

So Eva had her own way, and, in the end, the 
major was obliged to confess it was a right way. 

" She's a plague of a lass, that Eva," said he to 
Miss Lennius, " and an obstinate little beggar into 
the bargain. But I must say she has satisfaction 
from her work. Don't you remember how Jenny 
worried us last summer with her laziness. It was 
pitiful to see." 

" Eva judged aright, Major," said Miss Lennius, 
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"and so you can't do better than just leave her 
alone." 

And this was the way that Eva not only won 
favour with both children, but with their parents 
as well, for Jenny and Theodore's letters home 
were full of their cousin's praises. Uncle van 
Voorden was very desirous to see the daughter of 
his only sister Albertine; who, in his fancy, was 
as the child that she had been when he was in 
Holland on leave years ago. That Eva, too, would 
have liked to meet her mother's only brother was 
a matter for no astonishment ; for although she had 
his portrait and those of his wife and children in 
her album, portraits are at best only shadows. Of 
course, Eva had sent her likeness to her distant 
uncle, and, as she faithfully exchanged letters with 
him, they were becoming better acquainted than 
merely by picture. In this manner Eva passed 
three happy years at Rembang, The major called 
her his sunbeam, and was dreadfully unhappy 
when the child went to stay once or twice during 
the year with Dr. and Mrs. Lennius. At these 
times he grumbled at everybody, particularly 
Karel, who, in his turn, complained that when 
the major's good angel left him, the devil came 
to keep him company the while. For this reason 
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Eva, no matter how willingly the Lennius family 
would have kept her, never remained away more 
than a fortnight at a time, and her host and hos- 
tess were much too sensible to press her to stay 
longer. Mrs. Albrechts, who also missed Eva's 
presence, was on this point much more reasonable 
than her husband. 

"It is good for you, Eva," said she, "to mix 
occasionally with other people. To stay here 
always would be too monotonous for you. And 
besides, we can't let you have those amusements 
here that you can get in a town. You are young, 
too, and all young things like pleasure." 

Occasionally the major began grumbling at 
Eva's absence, and, on his wife pointing out 
that the child must have a change sometimes, 
the veteran would retort — 

"It is easy talking, Constance. You have the 
Adjutant, but I " 

" You have Karel," answered Mrs. Albrechts, and 
the major held his tongue. 

The last winter Eva did not spend with the 
Lenniuses, as she could not be spared from Rem- 
bang. Mrs. Albrechts seemed to have taken fresh 
cold, and her chest complaint became worse than 

ever. She was soon obliged to keep her bed; 

s 
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and Miss Lcnnius could not do all that was 
required alone. The doctor gave little hope of 
recovery, and Eva, who had got to like her aunt, 
in spite of the faults that clung to her, and which 
she attributed to her education and early mode of 
life, would not leave her in her weak state. Dr. 
Lcnnius came over at her request to hold a con- 
sultation with the village doctor, and the result of 
it was as unsatisfactory as the opinion of their 
own medical man had been. He did not believe 
that she would ever recover, and feared the month 
of March, as likely to augment her disease. The 
fear was verified : when that murdering month for 
all similar complaints was in the land, Mrs. Al- 
brechts died. The major, though he had evinced 
so slight regard for his wife in her lifetime, was 
very much afiected by her death, and Miss Lennius, 
from whose shoulders that death had lifted a heavy 
care, would gladly have borne the burden of it 
longer, to have kept the poor woman in life. Eva 
was greatly grieved at her Aunt Constance's death, 
for the girl had never had other than good and 
kind words from her, and when the invalid lay 
almost at death's door, she had called her husband 
to her bedside, and said to him, " Major, when I'm 
dead Eva is to have all my jewellery and diamonds. 
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My wardrobe is for good Miss Lennius." This was 
decidedly a sign that she loved Eva — the more so, 
as we know in her life she had been accustomed 
to think of no one besides herself. It was a 
magnificent present that she had made Eva, for 
Mrs. Albrechts had a good deal of jewellery and a 
number of diamonds, some of them of great value. 
When Eva received her legacy, she requested Miss 
Lennius to choose a souvenir of her aunt from 
among it. Though that lady at first refused, she 
was at last obliged to accede, and the choice of the 
"Adjutant" proving, in Eva's eyes, too trifling a 
one, she herself sought out a suitable gift. 

Miss Lennius remained at Bembang, even after 
its mistress' death, in her usual capacity; there 
was never any hint of a change. Even had the 
thought entered into the major's head (whom we 
would hardly expect to do without his adjutant), Eva 
would most certainly have opposed it, for she liked 
good Miss Lennius very much. And so Eva was, 
and remained, the darling of Bembang, the major's 
only delight. For him there came dark days but 
twice in the year, when Bembang seemed a prison 
to him. These were when Eva went to Mrs, 
Lennius. He began to get dull just before she 
started, and once away, he declared he lost his 
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appetite, and even his Yarinas missed their custo- 
mary flavour. In this frame of mind he would 
often say to Miss Lennius — "Adjutant, the seven 
years of .famine in Egypt have come. How shall 
we get through, then ?" 

And once Miss Lennius replied — "Fortunately, 
Major, the seven lean years are followed by seven 
times seven fat ones. You wouldn't have Eva 
desert her best woman friend on your account? 
She has, besides, a deserved right to her." 

"All very well," returned the major, "but still 
it's a campaign for me to go through." 

" But, dear Major," continued Miss Lennius, "it's 
perhaps not bad for you to be deprived of Eva's 
presence from time to time. For what would you 
do if she was to marry?" 

" Marry ! By Mars and Minerva ! in that case 
I'll wish myself dead. I can't do without the 
child!" 

" You'll be obliged to do it some time or other, 
sir," went on Miss Lennius. "A girl like Eva" 

" Shan't marry as long as I live. Adjutant," in- 
terrupted the major. 

And yet the event came ofi* in spite of all the 
major's " by Mars and Minerva's." Anton Lennius 
had taken his degree, and was going into partner- 
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ship with his father. One fine day he appeared at 
Bembang and asked to speak to the major. The 
old man thought that he had perhaps come on 
business connected with his guardianship, and re- 
ceived him readily. The astonishment of the 
veteran may be imagined, when the young man 
demanded of him no less than the hand of his niece. 
Of course the affair had been settled beforehand 
between the lover and Eva. 

"By Mars and Minerva! you young rascal," 
roared the major, '' do you want to send a bullet 
through my heart in my old age ? Where's Eva ? " 

Eva came in, all blushes. She soon saw that, 
notwithstanding Anton's bombshell, the major was 
in a good humour. 

"Do you know what this rascally new-made 
doctor has asked me, you naughty hussy ? " 
asked he. 

" And you'll agree, won't you, uncle ? " said Eva, 
throwing her arms round the old man's neck. 

"By Mars and Minerva!" exclaimed the grey- 
beard, the tears rising to his eyes the while, " this 
cunning maid knows how to coax the strongest 
citadel into surrendering. But do you know what 
I don't think at all nice of you ? Your digging the 
trenches without my knowing anything about it" 
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the same simple-minded being that she always had 
been, and spent the income allowed her by her 
uncle for the most part in kindly acts of charity 
towards the poor around Rembang. Thus it was 
no wonder that she was appreciated by the whole 
village, or that the "young lady of Rembang's" 
praises were on everybody's lips, and she was 
looked upon as a sort of ministering angeL One 
only required to listen to the tales they told about 
her to understand at once how she was loved. Not 
a child in the village but knew her name, and, 
what was better, her good deeds. But no one was 
more attached to the girl, or thought more highly 
of her, than Major Albrechts, who, in his daily 
intercourse with her, discovered her real worth. It 
had become a necessity for him to have Eva near 
him. 

Mrs. Albrechts' health did not improve. She had 
certainly intervals when she felt better than usual, 
and was able to join the family circle, but she still 
remained painfully weak, and when walking in the 
garden had to be assisted by either Miss Lennius or 
Eva. At breakfast, which the major now never 
shared with Earel in the verandah, but always 
took in the dining-room, she never appeared, as she 
only rose at twelve o'clock. The care of her was 
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equally undertaken, and the sick-room duties 
divided, by Eva and Miss Lennius. 

Jenny van Voorden came regularly during the 
vacations, and was always a welcome guest. Eva 
spoke to her both willingly and often of the school, 
*but never said much about Miss Hamburg. She 
never felt the slightest wish to revisit the boarding 
school, even after the happy change in her lot, and 
Jenny was never more delighted than when telling 
her all kinds of gossip about the girls that had 
been Eva's schoolmates. Another thing that pleased 
Jenny was that her cousin helped her with the 
work Miss Hamburg gave her to do during the 
vacation. Not that she dictated it or did it for 
her. Far from that ; Eva had set herself a task, and 
this was to make Jenny and her brother Theodore, 
who was also at Bembang for the holidays, work 
for an hour every day under her direction* In this 
way she helped them forward, and made the lessons 
they did not before understand so clear, that they 
declared almost in one voice that they "never knew 
them at school like when Eva explained them." 
At first both Major and Mrs. Albrechts had made 
objections to Eva's absenting herself for an hour a 
day ; they thought it too great a sacrifice for their 
darling to devote herself a whole hour to keeping 
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suitable house had first to be found, and this 
was secured before the winter. Through the 
death of its owner, a house in the town, approved 
of by both parties, was announced for sale, and 
the major became its possessor. And Bembang? 
Rembang was let to Cousin van Voorden, who 
had returned from India to the mother country, 
on his pension, and had the pleasure of being 
present at Eva's wedding, a fact which delighted 
the happy bride. As soon as his children returned 
from their honeymoon. Dr. Lennius resigned the 
greater part of his practice to his son. He con- 
tinued to live in the house to which Eva went 
first as a guest, and I do not need to tell you, I 
am sure, how both families became necessary to 
one another, or how Eva's life was much less mo- 
notonous than it used to be at Bembang. 

My tale is ended, but I shall not close before 
giving my readers a short further account of my 
heroes and heroines. The good major lived long 
enough to allow Eva's eldest son, called Ferdinand 
after him, to ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
on his one sound leg; he also lived to dandle a 
young lady named Albertine. The old man lasted 
a good while, bright and strong, really having less 
trouble with his rheumatism than formerly. His 
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Eva was, and remained, the light of his life, and 
she, notwithstanding her household occupations, 
had always time enough, and over, to devote to 
her uncle, her dear second father, as she always 
called him to her friends. It was the greatest 
blow that befel her house when the brave man 
took ill, and, the disease suddenly assuming a 
serious character, his life was despaired of. He 
never recovered. Three years after having left 
Bembang, he died in Eva's arms, loved and re- 
gretted by many. On his will being opened, it 
was discovered that he had left Rembang to iiis 
nephew^ and a small legacy to each of that gentle- 
man's children. His good steady Karel, who tended 
him so faithfully, even till his dying moments, was 
not forgotten* For him a capital had been assured, 
the interest was to be his income, paid regularly 
till his death. On that event taking place, the sum 
was to fall to the major's sole heiress, Eva Dooren- 
stein, or rather Mrs. Lennius. The sergeant, no 
longer so young as he was, determined to try 
and become an inmate in some household, where 
he would be treated as a friend of the family. And, 
through Eva's exertions, he was successful. She 
managed to get him a pretty upstairs room with 
a bow window, in the establishment of an old 
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friend of his — ^Miss Lennius — where he got every- 
thing he wanted, and was, as he liked best to 
express it, one of the house. 

But why am I speaking of Miss Lennius ? The 
adjutant had also disposed of herself in marriage ; 
was now Mrs. Hammerman, the wife of the tobac- 
conist at the corner of the street in which Eva 
lived. She was, and remained, even after her 
marriage with the tobacco merchant, which was 
now an affair of six months' standing, the most 
faithful friend of the house, and, when it was 
necessary, never hesitated to "spring into the 
breach," and make herself useful. She had been 
of especial service to Eva during the major's sick- 
ness, and helped most effectually in nursing her 
former master. It was quite a matter of compli- 
ment to Eva, and for the sake of old times, that 
she had consented to take Karel as a lodger ; for 
her husband possessed a flourishing business, and 
the money was no consideration. The good ser- 
geant out-lived his master six years, and then went 
the way of all flesh. 

And Eva ? 

She is happy as wife and mother, honoured and 
respected by all who know her. When speaking 
of Lodewijk Doorenstein, she still invariably calls 
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him her uncle. In truth, she mentions him but 
seldom, and never speaks of the day she was sent 
for to go to the " Red Fox." It seems as if those 
days of anxiety and misery are just as if they 
had been a painful dream, and no one brings 
them to her recollection. What young Mrs. Len- 
nius often speaks about is, the favourable turn 
her fate has taken, and she regards the entire 
course of that fate as an administration of God s 
good providence, that, through suffering, has formed 
her into what she now is : an example to all Chris- 
tian wives and mothers. 
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